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HE steamers for excursions around 
the island of Mull are staunch 
sea boats well fitted to wrestle 

against the waves that often sweep in 
from the broad ocean with relentless 
fury, dashing upon the shores of the 
rocky islands with such force as to 
render it unsafe to launch a life boat on 
the raging flood. ‘Thehour of depar- 


‘ture from Oban is at eight o'clock in 


the morning so one is unable to get 
breakfast at the hotel save by rising 
uncomfortably early. But an excellent 
breakfast is provided on board the 
steamer and served immediately after 
she leaves her moorings, continuing 


until all have eaten and are satisfied. 

Numbers of large, comfortable, re- 
clining chairs are to be found aboard 
and are eagerly seized upon by the 
first comers, nearly the only illustration 
of the ‘‘early worm” which proves 
entirely satisfactory. Securing them 
and taking breakfast by instalments so 
that a guard can be left over them is 
the only means by which a party can 
be made comfortable during the long 
excursion of ten hours. 

After crossing toward the Linsmore 
light house the island of Mull appears 
on the left flanking the north-west side 
of the Frith of Lorne and lifting high 
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its massive cliffs and towering moun- 
tains, the loftiest of which is Benmore. 
This mountain is over three thousand 
feet high and contains the most pic- 
turesque scenery to be found on this 
large island, which is thirty miles long 
and in many places twenty-five miles 
wide, but so sinuous in the many wind- 
ings of the coast that they measure 
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and a sister of the then Duke of Argyle. 
How the hapless lady incurred the 
wrath of her cruel husband is not 
known, but by his command she was 
placed upon a low rock plainly visible 
from the steamer, and left there, alone 
and defenceless to be washed. away 
by the incoming tide then creeping 
slowly to its full. Her anguish as she 
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nearly three hundred in their many and 
varied directions. 

The scenery with its interesting his- 
torical associations was grand to the 
extreme. These mountains and coasts 
might appeal to our senses only as im- 
pressions of the sublime and beautiful, 
were it not for the many legends which 
endow them with an interest even 
greater than their mere beauty would 
excite. For instance, entering the 
sound of Mull, the ruins of Duart Castle 
come into sight standing on a high 
promontory. ‘They consist of a strong 
tower of the sixteenth century still 
remaining intact except the roof, the 
walls being fourteen feet thick. The 
castle was the scene of a terrible tragedy 
the victim being the wife of its owner 
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watched the remorseless waves mount- 
ing ever higher and higher on her 
rocky prison can be better imagined 
than described. Just as hope was 
leaving her and she had resigned her- 
self to God, her brother having been 
warned of her impending fate bya 
faithful servant, arrived to her rescue 
and then storming the castle with his 
retainers killed the inhuman monster, 
a Maclean who had doomed his gentle 
wife to this cruel death of slow tor- 
ture. 

The nearest neighbor of this hard- 
hearted husband was the dweller in 
Ardtornish Castle, of which history 
makes no mention, but later on the 
Lords of the Isles used it for a meet- 
ing place of what were popularly called 




















their Parliaments, and it figures grand- 
ly in Sir Walter Scott’s stirring poem, 


‘‘Wake maid of Lorne the minstrel sung, 
Thy rugged hills Ardtornish rung.” 


The transition from these rugged 
cliffs to the sweet, pastoral village of 
Lochaline was almost surprising, where 
the comfortable manse of Fuinarie 
stands amid its green meadows. It 
was formerly the home of the well 
known Scottish divine, Doctor Norman 
Macleod, whose goodness and piety 
corresponds with the peaceful beauty 
of his boyhood’s home. ‘The steamer 
stopped near it at the Pier of Tober- 
mary, quite a pretentious little settle- 
ment for this isolated coast, as it con- 
tains two comfortable hotels, and is 
the political capital of Mull. It’s 
name, which signifies ‘‘ Mary’s Well”’ 
was derived from a fountain long con- 
sidered sacred, which is visited by 
numbers of religious pilgrims, and is 
very beautifully situated, overhung by 
lofty heights, with terraced gardens 
and a lovely waterfall leaping merrily 
over the rocks. But the sacred char- 
acter of the place is sadly marred by a 
dark sheet of water at the end of the 
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town called Bloody Bay, which com- 
memorates a sanguinary sea fight which 
took place in the sixteenth century, 
when both combatants met the sup- 
posed fate of the Kilkenny cats, as 
every man of them was destroyed. 

The first basaltic columns observed 
before reaching Staffa, were the twin 
islands of Ulva near the island of 
Treshinish, which was the scene of 
Campbell’s poem of Lord Ullin’s 
daughter, and as the clouds gathered 
darkly over the landscape, and the rain 
fell in torrents, shutting out the ma- 
jestic colonnades, which almost equal 
those of the Giant’s Causeway, one 
seemed to hear the voice of the frantic 
sire: 


‘« Come back, come back,’ the chieftain 
cried, 
‘Across this stormy water, 
And I'll forgive thy highland chief, 
My daughter, oh, my daughter.’ ”’ 


It was sadly disappointing on arriv- 
ing at Staffa to find the rain still pour- 
ing, because the walk over the rocks 
to Fingal’s Cave is entirely unprotect- 
ed, and both one’s hands are required 
to cling to the irregular columns that 
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form a slippery balustrade down the 
steep descent, and there was no chance 
to use an umbrella. Many of the pas- 
sengers had once before been prevented 
visiting the cave by a terrible storm, 
and had made this second attempt, and 
as the captain pronounced it possible 
to land the boats they were soon filled 
to overflowing with curious men and 
women, who sat, stood and crouched 
so close to the sailors that they were 
scarcely able to use the oars. The 
waves ran high, as they generally do 
at this exposed point, and many of 
them dashed into the crowded boats, 
thoroughly drenching the occupants. 
The boats tossed frightfully amid the 
surf, but the sailors were skillful and 
succeeded in landing every one safely. 
Although it looks so dangerous, acci- 





dents seldom happen, and 
lives are rarely lost here, 
except in the case of two 
lads, who ventured into the 
recesses of the cave without 
a guide, and were washed off 
the rocks in full sight of 
their terrified companions, 
who were utterly unable to 
rescue them from the rough 
waves which almost instant- 
ly dashed them against the 
sharp columns, and_ they 
sank forever from sight and 
life. 

This catastrophe has ren- 
dered even the most adven- 
turous spirits cautious, and 
they are satisfied with the 
long look into the deep re- 
cesses of the cave, where the 
light is curiously softened 
and lies in long slanting 
lines of many colored hues 
on the arched roof and 
columned sides so carefully 
chiseled, that the most re- 
nowned architect might des- 
pair of reproducing such 
effects with all the scien- 
tific skill at his command. 





The cave is almost three 
> 

hundred feet long, and 
the« perspective is very 


fine, as the utmost point 
of the arch is about sixty feet above 
the water, which is quite twenty- 
five feet deep, as it runs swiftly through 
the long tunnel. There are a number 
of other caves on Staffa, but none of 
them can be visited during the steam- 
er's stay, and they are all similar in 
appearance, although much inferior to 
Fingal’s cave. The rain still continu- 
ing, very few passengers ascended the 
long staircase, which is built against 
the cliff, and reaches the summit, from 
whence is obtained a magnificient view 
of the coasts and mountains of Mull, 
with Gribon promontory in the distance, 
which boasts a cave almost as interest- 
ing as that of Staffa. 
One of the most conspicuous objects 
from the steamer as we sped onward, 
after all were again embarked, very 
































wet and weary, was the Headland of 
Arteen with its tall column-like cliff, 
one hundred and thirty feet high, which 
is cloven from the mainland by a wild 
ravine called the Goblin’s Den, visited 
mostly by geologists who are attracted 
by its wonderful stratified rocks. 

Iona, as the steamer approached it, 
looked bleak and barren; a long, low 
island perfectly level in appearance, 
and occupied by small cottages belong- 
ing to the fisher folk. As the steamer 
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old stone wall, where still remain two 
curiously carved ancient crosses and a 
number of queer old tombstones lying 
in long straight rows, and containing 
the blackened and time worn effigies 
of dead kings and heroes, the guide 
claiming that they were of Scotch, Nor- 
wegian, and Irish extraction, with 
one king of France. But how or 
why this incongruous group of mon- 
archs were brought there to be buried 
is a mystery, profoundly lost in the 
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anchored near it a hotel of some small 
pretentions was visible, and several 
rather comfortable houses, but the 
inhabitants must feel isolated from the 
rest of mankind, and one marvels why 
it was chosen as the dwelling place of 
Columba and his Culdee successors, 
who are said to have settled here in 
563. The inhabitancy of Columba is 
only legendary, as all traces of it were 
swept away two hundred years later by 
the Norsemen, and in 1203 the Culdee 
establishment gave place to Roman 
Catholics, who founded a diocese which 
became a favorite resort for pilgrims. 

Here also, on the low, bleak coast 
is a highly venerated burying ground 
enclosed within the remnants of an 





long dead centuries of the past. 

The place in all its isolation and 
wildness was not without the softening 
influence of women, as the ruins of a 
nunnery chapel stand close beside the 
ruined Cathedral, the chapel dating 
from the year 1300. The rain had 
ceased and the sun shone coldly on the 
blackened walls and grim tombstones, 
among which the grass grew, and a 
few stunted flowers peeped from the 
crevices; but it was a scene of desola- 
tion that never could grow cheerful 
under the brightest skies, and it was 
with a feeling of relief that the crowd 
of wondering tourists turned their 
backs on these mouldering relics of an 
age too remote for history to chronicle. 
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The boats now danced merrily on the 
more peaceful waters; there‘was little 
difficulty in the transit from shore to 
ship, so the good steamer was soon 
leaving Iona in the distance on her re- 
turn tripto Oban. So much of legend- 
ary interest had crowded upon the mem- 
ory or imagination during the outward 
journey that we gazed almost indiffer- 
ently on the ruins of Lochbury Castle 
which was inhabited until 1740 and 
contains a subterraneous passage to 
Oden’s Cave, an immense opening in 
the headland 300 feet in length, and in 
some places more than 120 feet high. 
It was an inner downward chamber in 
which the gods or demons of old may 
have held high festival over their cap- 
tives, and which in more modern times 
served as a safe hiding place for Lord 
Lovatt, during the stormy two years 
after the battle of Culloden. 

The great Carsaig Arches near the 
Nun's Cave, about sixteen miles from 
Iona, have not been explored until re- 
cently and are more wonderful even 


than the caves of Staffa, the larger arch: 


having connection with a colonnaded 
cliff surmounted by another colonnade, 
the whole reaching an altitude of a 
thousand feet. Small boats can be 
hired on Loch Spelvia near Oden’s Cave, 
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by which tourists are rowed six miles in 
order to explore these magnificent 
Carsaig Arches. 

3eyond Tobermony is the Isle of 
Eigg, which contains a cave nearly three 
hundred feet in length, the stony bot- 
tom of which is strewn with the un- 
buried bones of men, women and child- 
den, the sole relics of the ancient 
inhabitants. The story of their ex- 
tinction is frightfully tragic and dates 
back to the seventeenth century, when 
some of the Macleods of Skye were 
wrecked on the island and kindly cared 
for by the Macdonalds. But the res- 
cued men so abused the hospitality of 
their hosts that they were bound hand 
and foot and set out to sea in an open 
boat. They were, however, rescued 
by some of their clansmen and in re- 
venge Macleod of Skye assembled his 
followers and landed on Ejigg. The 
Macdonalds, who were few in number, 
were warned of their hostile intentions 
and concealed themselves in this cave. 
Unfortunately a few footprints in the 
snow disclosed their hiding place and 
the blood-thirsty Macleods filled the 
entrance with brushwood, set fire to it 
and suffocated the whole of the inmates, 
about two hundred, not one being left 
to bury the dead. 
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BY WM. 


ACOB DIFFENDORYF wasa Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman, owning a hun- 
dred acre farm in southern Penn- 

sylvania. The farm was adorned with 
a great red barn, that was the pride of 
its owner. A hundred yards from the 
barn was a low two-story house hid 
among fruit trees. As one approached, 
the house could scarcely be distin- 
guished, so that a stranger might won- 
der where the people lived that owned 
the big red barn. 

The house answered the needs of its 
inmates, who cooked, dined, sat and 
lived in the large kitchen. There was 
a small parlor scrupulously kept closed 
up. Up stairs father, mother, three 
girls and a small boy managed to stow 
themselves away and leave a spare room 
for the stranger. 

Pap, as he was known to all on the 
farm, came home one November day, 
bringing a stranger—a boarder—for 
whom the spare room was made ready. 

That evening as the stranger, Law- 
rence Roland, lingered on the porch, 
gazing at the peaceful country scene 
around him, he heard his host say. 

‘‘Well, Mam, who’s asitting up with 
the stranger to-night?” 

The answer came, ‘‘I don’t know, 
Pap, I guess Margaret might just as 
well.”’ 

Margaret was the oldest daughter, 
fast approaching her twentieth year. 
Lizzie, the second, had passed the 
eighteenth mark. Annie, the youngest, 
was just betwixt and between sixteen 
and seventeen. They were robust 
girls, with fair rosy cheeks, blue eyes and 
light flaxen hair. 

Later, as they were seated at the sup- 
per table, the host, turning to the 





stranger said. 

“*T guess you town people don’t be 
agoing to bed very early.”’ 

‘‘No,” 
swered. 


dubiously, Lawrence an- 
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‘*Well, we country folks are all tired 
out till night comes and we be a get- 
ting to bed, so as to get to work early 
next morning. Howsoever, if you be 
a staying up, Margaret will be a sitting 
up with you.” 

Lawrence smiling assented, saying 
‘*T’ll be pleased to have her company.” 

After they left the table, Margaret 
disappeared. ‘The two younger girls 
washed up the dishes. Pap in the 
meantime removed his boots and saun- 
tered off in the direction of the stairs. 
Margaret came down to the parlor, 
dressed in her best dress, to sit up with 
thestranger. Allbecame silent. The 
household was asleep, except those that 
were sitting up in the parlor. 

Lawrence Roland was a man of the 
world. He had grown up in the city. 
There had been developed in him, a 
lack of faith in mankind and woman- 
kind. They all needed watching, he 
thought. He was reckless in his con- 
ceptions and conclusions in reading 
character. Much of his own life 
was touched with a resulting care- 
lessness. Yet at heart there was. 
something honest and sincere about 
the man. He went about with his 
eyes open. Much he had already 
witnessed at the Diffendorff farm 
amused him. It was a glimpse of life 
from another point of view. There 
was nothing however more amusing to 
him than his present situation, with 
Margaret a sitting up with him. 

With an unconscious pleasure he fell 
to making himself as agreeable as pos- 
sible and in the same simple honest 
way as the girl was to him. He soon 
learned all of her life and family there 
was to be known. ‘The family album 
with its portraits and their relation- 
ship was examined and explained. 
Margaret played to him on the organ 
without excuse, the half dozen pieces 
she knew. In turn he told her of the 
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big world he had come from, which 
was unknown to her. 

At ten o'clock he suggested that it 
it was probably bed time. Margaret 
then brought a little candle stick, 
with its home made candle, lit it with 
a paper wafer from the embers of the 
kitchen fire, and leading the way took 
him to his quarters, the spare room. 

Next evening it was Lizzie’s turn to 
sit up with the stranger and the next 
Annie’s. Each time there was the 
same disappearance, the donning of 
the best dress, the going to bed of the 
rest of the family, the album, the 
organ. 

While sitting up with the girls, im- 
pulses seized Lawrence. Here was a 
chance for rare sport, for making love 
in fun. Suppose as the girls listened in 
turn to his stories of the great world,that 
he should change the subject and talk of 
love. Suppose as he chased up the 
blushes over their faces he should draw 
closer to them. Suppose he should 
gently slip his arm around their forms. 
Suppose he should show them what a 
kiss can mean. Ah, there were other 
suppositions. They trusted him, they 
might be as clay in his hands, to his 
will. Suggestions despicable and dev- 
ilish they were. Yet not the slightest 
outward sign made they. ‘ The nobler 
part of man plead touchingly for these 
simple folk, of their unquestioning trust 
in the stranger. The suggestions were 
strangled in their conceptions. 

Two weeks had elapsed since his 
coming. He had made great headway 
in his investigations. Another week 
would no doubt end them. 

All this while the girls were becom- 
ing interestedin him. He wasso kind, 
so pleasant, so obliging. They ad- 
mired him, he took on heroic propor- 
tions in their eyes. Margaret as the 
eldest, was tacitly given a preference to 
his company. If Lizzie or Annie 
could not take their turn of sitting up 
with him, it fell to Margaret, as of 
course. 

Margaret’s life had become absorbed 
in that of the stranger. She loved him 
as only a woman can love. It was not 
for her to tell in the slightest way her 
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She would love from afar. 
he wanted her she would go to him. 
The sitting up with Margaret had be- 
come delightful to Lawrence. 

One afternoon near the end of the 
third week Lawrence came upon Mar- 


love. 


garet churning. As he watched her 
there come over him a feeling of 
regret that he must leave her in the 
morning. Leaning toward her, he 
whispered: 

‘* Margaret, won’t you be a sitting 
up with me to-night.” 

‘*T’ll try to, if you want me,” she 
answered. 

‘*T want you,” he replied. 

That night Lawrence was more than 
usually agreeable. Margaret listened 
with rapture to histalk. It grew later 
than usual. Other suggestions came to 
Lawrence. He came close to Mar- 
garet, saying, 

‘* Margaret, I go away to-morrow.” 

‘*Go away, ” she repeated, startled. 

‘* Yes,” he replied, ‘‘my business here 
has been completed. I must go.” 

Margaret was too stunned to make 
reply. 

‘* Margaret, I’ve been happier here 
with you than any where else I have 
been in the world. I will carry away 
with me the sweetest memories of my 
life.” 

The awkward pause that followed 
was broken by the man taking up his 
candle and going slowly up the stairs, 
saying: 

** Margaret, a sweet good night to 
thee.” 

The woman went to her bed happy, 
because he whom she loved was happy. 

Margaret breakfasted with Lawrence 
the next morning. Soon afterwards he 
bade the family goodbye and went 
back to his world, yet the image of 
Margaret followed him. Visions of 
Margaret a sitting up with him came 
back, became part of his life. With 
them came the question, why run 
counter to destiny? Why? Why? For 
answer he promised himself again and 
again, that in the early summer he will 
return to ask Margaret, whether there 
is any objection on her part to a sitting 
up with him for the rest of his days. 
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BY ELLEN FRIZELL WYCOFF (MARY WILSON. ) 


Ill. 


LARE ’fo ’de Laud I b’lieves in 
lesser dis her ’ligion, an’ mo’ 
doin’ right. Sence datter ’vival 

started ober ter Frog Hollor school 
‘ouse, brest if dese niggers hainter 
past doin’ anyfing wif. Here I gits up 
in de mawnin’ an’ dars de foir ter make 
an’ de sprang ter go ter, an’ de cows 
ter milk, an’ de breckfus ter git; an’ 
ebery las’ oner de niggers down on day 
knees. I goester look fur Mike—Mike 
down sider de crib prayin’ fur all his 
wuf, an’ de critters not fed. Go ter 
jook for Caline—Caline down ’hine de 
do’ prayin’ for dure life, an’ Missis 
waitin’ fur her hot wattah. 

‘*Go look fur Silas—Silas down sider 
de bade plum agonizin’. Eben Toby’s 
tuck hit up, an’ las’ night day hed 
Nerve and Adam under ’viction. ’Clare 
me heart plum gin out when I seen dem 
chilluns being tucken ter de altah,.fur 
days my main ’pendence night an’ maw- 
nin’ when tudders air down. ‘Speck I 
bettah go an’ gitter holter Adam ’fo’ 
he gits started. I hears Silas now. 
Pity de good Lawd don’ take datter 
po’ mournin’ wretch outer he’s mis’ry. 
An’ dat sholy oir Caline wailin, an’ 
gnashin’ her teef. What, get me at 
dat? No, bress de Lawd, I rudder jes’ 
do right, an’ trus’ ter de marcy ob de 
Lawd ter look atter me soul whin hit 
shake off dis mautality. 

‘* Nuck, noner dat fur dis chile. I 
speck ter ax de Lawd ter look atter me 
ober night, but ’pear lack he gin me 
reasin fur ter see ter myself in de day 
time, an’ jes’ sorter ‘pen’ on him, lack. 
But I gotter go see atter Adam. Ef 
dat boy gits ter nerlegtin’ de duties 
what’s all pilt up ’roun’ his feet I dun- 
no what I’s gwinter do.” 

Aunt Dony hurried out of her kit- 
chen to the little cabin in which Adam 
slept. The door was open and Adam 


was gone. 





De old 


the 
woman exclaimed, lifting her fat black 
hands and gazing blankly into the 


las’ under nuffin!’ 


empty room. ‘‘He’s summers down 
an’ at hit, er I’mer Duchman!”’ 

She went around the house, carefully 
searching every nook and corner. 

Presently she spied, among the thick 
leaves of the fig bush, a little black, 
woolly head. 

‘‘Adam,” she called standing off 
some distance half afraid to advance, 
and still unwilling to give up her only 
chance of help, ‘‘ Adam, git up offen 
dat dampe groun’! Whacher squat- 
tin ‘bout under dar fur, jukin’ ’roun’ 
lacker pea foul wif his tail pult out. 
Git outer dar, else I gwinter hist ye 
hiern er kite, yer rusty good fur 
nuffin. Dunno what come ober dis 
plantation no how, ebery body votin’ 
day sef ter nebber ceasin’ prayer, 
an’ leabin’ de work wha’ de Lawd gin 
em, fur odders ter do. Git up offen 
dat dampe groun’, I say, Adam.” 

Adam got slowly to his feet and 
turned a deeply injured countenance 
to Aunt Dony. 

‘‘How yer ’low me ter ’scape de raf: 
ter come?” he asked looking solemnly 
at her. 

‘‘Day hain’t no raf er comin’ ef folks 
dus right,” Aunt Dony said, shaking a 
fat, short finger at him. 

‘‘We’s ter wuck out er own salba- 
tion, de preacher say,”’ Adam declared, 
as if the whole matter was settled. 

*‘An’ dats so. We’s ter wuck hit 
out, an’ dat means goin’ ‘long an’ 
tendin’ ter yer business, an’ notter 
squattin’ er bout anner hollerin’ anner 
kervortin’ whilst yer wuck hain’t gittin’ 
done, er while summon else air doin’ 
hit fur yer. Don lemme see no mo’ er 
dis foolnish, Adam. Sing yer sperchal 
songs while yer does yer turns, an’ 
sorter lif’ up yer soul lack, an’ I lay yer 
gits ter glory while summer dese here 
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pow’ful christuns is er axin fur de 
drapper cole wattah. 

‘*Comer long honey, an’ he’p ’po’ 
aunt Dony git de brekfus. What time 
his I got ter be drappin’ down? Nig- 
gers wha’ don wuck bars watchin’. 
Set dat down in yer rickelicktion.” 
Aunt Dony marched Adam off to the 
kitchen, and began to prepare the 
morning meal. 

Suddenly she gave a little cry, and 
stood gazing at some object near her 
feet, ‘‘Oh, yous drapt de deish rage!” 
Adam exclaimed, letting fall the oven 
lid he had taken from the fire and run- 
ning to her. 

‘*Somebuddy comin’ and this ’vival 
goin’ on!” she said _ despairingly. 
‘* Adam take hit up wif yer lef’ hane 
an’ lay hit in de ri’ hane corner ob de 
foir. Ef hit burn an’fly up de chimbly 
den dayll change dar notion an’ not 
come, but ef hit sink down dar—why, 
den I ‘lows ter ’sturb dem niggers, 
law er no law, fur I’s nother gwinter 
take no loader comp’ny on me back, 
now den, pull de latch strang in, an’ 
layer whoop ercrost de do’. Ef dat 
don’ turn day case, why, dayll hatter 
come fudder an’ far wuss. - Hittle be’er 
man, caze I drapt hit outen de ri’ 
han’. Adam, skedaddle outen dis! 
Dar’s marse hollerin’ de top on he’s 
hade off fur his wattah, and Toby down 
er ag’nizin’! Git de wattah, Adam, 
an’ make some scuse fur Toby, an’ 
den come back an’ fin’ him an’ tell 
him I ‘lows ter tell marse ef he don’ 
change his cose.” 

Mr. Berkley’s bald head appeared 
among the scarlet leaves of the trumpet 
vine at his window. ‘‘ Dony,” he 
called sharply, ‘‘ Are the niggers all 
dead, or run awayagain? Tell Toby I 
can’t thrash him now, but I'll run him 
off the plantation if this occurs again. 
The sun an hour high, and he—nobody 
knows where, the trifling scamp!” 

Adam flew across the yard with his 
pail of hot water, and aunt Dony went 
out to look for the pious Toby. She 
found him at last, and sent him to his 
master who received him with such a 
storm of abuse that poor Toby’s knees 
smote together. 
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‘*T ‘lows ter tell on yer if dis ting 
‘curs ergin,’”’ Aunt Dony said, waving 
her dish towel triumphantly. ‘‘ Looker 
here, Caline, who’s dotter man comin’ 
‘long de lane? You see ter dese flap 
jacks while I git ter closter look.” 

She went quickly down to the gate, 
and slowly down the lane, meeting the 
man who was coming with bowed head 
to the house. 

‘‘Marse Gene,” she said softly, 
‘“‘honey, whacher come back furter 
wock de ole place in bro’d open day 
light fur? Go ‘long ’way, honey. 
You'll hatter sorter scuse me if I takes 
lib’ties wif you ’art I wouldn’t wif these 
er common g’ost. See I missed yer; 
‘sides I tinker heaper young mis’ an’ I 
fered yer gwinter sker her ter def. So 
go ‘long back, honey, an’ tryter res’ in 
yer wattahry grabe. I’s mighty sorry 
fur yer, do. But hit won’ be long ’fo’ 
yes ‘lowed ter git up fur good an’ all. 
Go ‘long back.” 

A little amused smile found its way 
to Gene’s sombre eyes. 

‘Aunt Dony,” he said, ‘‘I am not 
dead.” He held out his hand, and she 
touched it gingerly, leaning far over to 
avoid a nearer step. Finding it real 
flesh and blood, she sank on her knees 
and pressed it between her cushiony 
brown hands, while she lifted her 
streaming eyes to her young master’s 
face. ‘‘ Delos’ am foun’, de dead air 
erlive, an’ de prodigil air comin’ home. 
Bress de Lawd, Marse Gene, Aunt 
Dony haint done fryin’ chiken fur yer 
yit!” 

‘Is your young mistress here?” Gene 
asked. 

‘*Yesser, here ‘longer ole marse— 
mighty lonesome, marse Gene. We ones 
turbul sprised whin ole marse fotch 
her out yon ‘long wif dem. Den we 
larnt ’at you’s dade. Datters long ’fo’ 
de wah. Day’s beener heaper trubul 
sense den. Mose all de niggers lef’ 
us, but de ones at could be glad ter 
git back. 

“Ye hain’t ergwin right in on dem 
datter way on de suddin, marse Gene. 
Dat hain’t no way fur ter do. Look 


at dem niggers plum aishy wif skere 
You'll hatter come in de pauler 


now. 




















an’ sorter muse yer se’f dar while I 
sen’s Adam wifer cupper coffee ter yer. 
Den I ‘lows ter tell ole marse.”’ 

She followed him to the house. 

‘*T suppose it is best,” he said, pass- 
ing his hand across his face. ‘‘I can’t 
think very well.” 

‘*It’s de bes’ at can be done, honey. 
Best wock in.” 

Gene went in and threw himself on 
the sofa. The room was darkened, 
but when his eyes grew accustomed to 
the gloom, he found the place scarcely 
changed. Adam brought the coffee 
and Gene swallowed it. ‘‘Get me pa- 
per and envelopes,” he said, and Adam 
who was too young to remember his 
young master, but who like all negroes 
felt the influence of a mystery, brought 
them, his black hands trembling, and 
the whites of his great, wide open eyes 
shining in the semi darkness. 

Gene scrawled two letters. One 
he enclosed in the other, and sealing 
and addressing it, gave it to Adam. 
‘*See that it goes at once,” he said 
falling back upon the sofa. Mr. 
Berkley’s voice scolding Toby came 
down to him. Over in the white cot- 
ton fields the negroes were singing. 
Out in the barn yard the hungry fowls 
were quarreling over their late break- 
fast. The autumn winds rustled the 
half dead leaves outside the windows, 
and a jar of chrysanthemums and late 
white roses filled the room with per- 
fume. Presently a tall form glided 
through the door and across room and 
stopped beneath a portrait that Gene 
recognized as his own. 

The slender, black robed figure 
bowed its head for a moment, and 
then reaching up, hung a wreath of 
cape jessamine about the gilt frame. 
The odor of the flowers floated across 
to. Gere, and pressed like a weight 
upon his throbbing brain. He remem- 
bered that this was his birthday. 
What along, long time it had taken 
him to get rid of thirty-five years! and 
that was not many. It was only half 
the number that uncle Ralph had lived 
through! Gene lay quite still thinking 
of this and watching the woman who 
was gazing up at his pictured face. 
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It was a handsome face with laugh- 
ing eyes and smiling lips—a happy care 
free face. Gene half believed that it 
had been painted in another world, or 
that it was some other man who had 
laughed at the little Italian painter’s 
compliments, some other man who 
had packed the picture and sent it 
home from the pretty Italian town. 

The woman turned away from the 
picture, and Gene saw her face. It 
was white as marble in its frame of jet 
black hair, and the long black lashes 
lay like heavy shadows on the pale 
cheeks. Slowly she lifted her eyes and 
met Gene’s fascinated gaze. A strange 
light grew in her beautifuleyes. Cross- 
ing the room softly she.knelt beside 
him. 

‘* Gene,” she whispered, close to his 
face. 

‘*Celeste !”” His voice sounded strange, 
and far away to him. 

‘* Yes, itis I, Gene. But how is it 
that you have come to me, darling? 
We thought you were under the sea! 
Ah, how you must have suffered! But 
you are ill, Gene. Your face is hot, 
and your eyes—how bright they are!” 

‘*Is it Dorothy?” Gene asked, tak- 
ing the cool little hand on his burning 
cheek. 

‘“No. It is Celeste, your wife. I 
never could quite think of you as 
entirely gone from me, Gene, and I am 
hardly surprised now that you are come 
home.” 

‘Oh, no. Ican’t go home. I am 
a wanderer. Every man’s hand is 
against me. You can see the brand 
burning here; it is worse than Cain’s, 
and the white blossoms—see, I have 
crushed them.” 

He pointed to the white, waxen 
flowers that were gleaming about his 
portrait. 

Celeste kissed his hot cheek, and 
opening a window beckoned to Toby, 
who was watching the house with ex- 
pectant eyes. 

‘‘Go for Dr. Briggs at once,” she 
said, and hurried back to the sofa. 

The crisp morning air floated in with 
the soft light that came tempered and 
full of thin shadows through the green 
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honeysuckle vines, that drooped from 
the branches of an elm tree outside 
the window. 

‘*It’s going to kill her, Dony, I tell 
you it will, who in the nation’s to tell 
her? I don’t believe you, on my oath I 
don’t. The whole business of you are 
a thieving and a lying set. I reckon 
you’d better go and tell her, Dony, I 
wouldn’t for my niggers all back again, 
poor things. In the parlor did you 
say? George Washington! but this is 
a shock for a man of my age. Alive 
all this time, my boy, alive, and come 
home at last!” 

Down stairs and along the hall Mr. 
Berkley came, his loud voice ringing 
through the great house. 

‘‘Goodness gracious alive, she’s here 
before us, Dony, here with him, and 
she isn’t dead!” 

Aunt Dony covered her face with 
her apron, and wept aloud. 

‘** Celeste, how are we going to stand 
the joy of it, little woman? Gene, my 
boy, let me get my stiff old arms about 
you! Disinherit you? Who started that 
fool talk any how? I’d blow his brains 
out if 1knew! What isit Celeste? IIl, is 
the boy ill? No, oh, no. Say Gene, you 
are not sick, old fellow. You haven’t 
come home in bad shape, have you?”’ 

With a sob the old man sank down 
beside the sofa. | 

One by one the negroes crept to the 
door and window and looked in with 
wild, unwinking eyes. 

Aunt Dony rocked herself and con- 
tinued to cry and moan piteously. 

Celeste stood calm and white, hold- 
ing her husband’s burning hand. 

Uncle Ralph knelt over his boy, with 
great tears streaming from his eyes. 

The handsome face on the wall smil- 
ed down upon them, the careless glance 
of the laughing eyes seeming to rest on 
each one. 

‘* All alone,” Gene said sadly. ‘‘little 
and trusting and all alone. But I can’t 
go home. She would scorn me. She 
is as white as the flowers here about my 
head. Allalone, all alone.” 


IV. 


‘‘Gene isn’t coming home to-night, 
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Rachel,’’ Dorothy said, as she folded 
the lawyer’s note. ‘‘He has been 
called to the South; we shall hear from 
him very soon.” Dorothy’s sweet lips 


quivered. 

‘*Business is business,’’ Rachel said 
cheerfully. 

‘Yes. He belongs to the South. 


It must be important business. We 
shall know in a little while.” 

But the short days wore away until 
a week was gone, and then came a let- 
ter from the lawyer enclosing a note 
from Gene. f 

Dorothy read the few scrawled words 
with wondering eyes. 

‘‘My Darling, don’t be miserable. 
I can’t explain—I must think: first. 
I’m all in the dark, Dorothy. Be pa- 


tient. Sykes will look after you— 
trust him. Perhaps the sun may shine 
again. 


GENE.” 

Over and over she read the strange 
words. What could have befallen her 
husband? 

She wore herself out with weeping, 
then sat calm and still in her room 
while Rachel moved softly about the 
house, caring for the needs of her poor 
little mistress. 

Mr. Sykes came, and Dorothy sent 
Rachel down to him. He _ insisted 
upon seeing Mrs. Berkley. Dorothy 
went, and found a thin, nervous little 
man fidgeting about the parlor. 

After the cold little greeting was 
over, he cleared his throat and said: 

“‘I am to bring you, ma’am, at stated 
intervals, say the last day of every 
month, a certain sum of money. If 
you require more than this you are to 
call upon me, or send a written order.” 

He laid a business card upon the 
table, and waited for Dorothy to speak. 

‘‘Where is my husband?” she asked. 

‘‘In the South, ma’am.” 

‘‘ But hisaddress? He has neglected 
to send it to me,” she said, pressing 
her hand against her throbbing throat. 

‘*] am sorry, ma’am, that I find 
myself unable to supply you with it,” 
he said, smiling. 

‘‘Does thee mean that thee hasn’t 
it?” Dorothy asked going back, in 














her earnestness, to her old quaint 
manner of speaking. 

‘*We never have what is not con- 
venient, ma’am.” 

‘* But thee will tell me where he is, 


my heart is breaking to know,” she 
pleaded. 

The lawyer’s hard little face soft- 
ened. 


‘**T will do myself the honor of call- 
ing again,” he said, bowing himself 
out of the room. 

He had placed the money on the 
table near which Dorothy sat. A 
scrap of paper on which he had made 
some figures lay on the floor. Through 
the door way came a tiny whiff of 
wind, and toying with the bit of paper 
for a moment, turned it over and 
whirled it away. 

On the paper Dorothy saw the name 
‘* Sykes,’ a post mark, and a cancelled 
stamp. Some times when the mind is 
crushed under a heavy weight it turns 
strangely to very small things. Doro- 
thy noticed that the shape of the paper 
was like the profile of a grotesque face, 
that the stamp was put on upside 
down, that the letters of the postmark 
spelled ‘‘ Cedar Wood,” and then with 
a little start she snatched up the paper. 
The lawyer’s name had been written by 
Gene! She carried the paper up stairs 
and compared it with the same name 
in her note. The two were exactly 


alike. Gene was at Cedar Wood. 
But where was Cedar Wood? A new 
purpose stirred in her heart. ‘There 


was still something to live for. 

Polly came to see her, and Dorothy 
longed to unburden her heart to her 
bright little friend, but wifely pride 
kept her silent. Polly must not know 

that anything hung about Gene’s ab- 
sence. 

Dorothy told her friend that Gene 
was in the South on business, and that 
was all. But Polly saw the smile force 
itself upon the tremulous lips, and she 
knew that a heartache lay behind it. 

‘*You musn’t think me heartless dear, 
if I tell you that I have suffered also, 
you will know that I am feeling for 
you now.” 

Dorothy cried softly for awhile, and 
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then Polly persuaded her to go out 
with her. 

‘*You don’t want to be pale and sick 
when your husband comes home, you 
know,” Polly reasoned, and Dorothy 
yielded. 

Polly chatted merrily, and Dorothy 
found herself interested in the things 
she saw. 

‘It is hard to imagine thee in pain, 
Polly!” she said smiling. 

*‘Nevertheless I have often been 
there. I had a lover once when I was 
young like you, and he sailed away 
over the sea and has not come again. 
That is why I love to come near the 
tall vessels that you see across there 
on the water. Perhaps he has been 
aboard some of them, or some of the 
sailors may have seen him. Yes, I’m 
a little old maid now, Dorothy, but I’ve 
had my little bit of romance.” 

She was very quiet as they went 
home again, and two weeks passed be- 
fore she repeated her visit to Dorothy. 

‘‘Dorothy,” she said, ‘‘I’m afraid 
I’m going away. ‘Teaching is telling 
on me early in the term as it is. I 
have answered an advertisement, and 
I think it will take me South for the 
Winter at least.” 

‘South? Shall I lose you, Polly?” 
Dorothy said wistfully, watching the 
snow sift slowly past her window. She. 
had tried every plan she could think 
of to find Cedar Wood, and they had 
all failed, and now Polly was going. 

‘‘We won’t say anything more about 
it until it is settled. How is that 
truant husband of yours?” 

‘‘Well, I thank you,” Dorothy said, 
her face flushing as the lie she had 
learned to tell so easily slipped across 
her lips. 

‘*That’s good news anyhow.” Doro- 
thy curled herself up on the hearth rug, 
and laying her head against Polly’s 
knee closed her eyes. 

‘‘I’m tired watching the snow,” she 
said. 

Polly talked softly to her, and the 
shadows gathered about them. 

‘‘A man is asking to see thee, friend 
Polly,’”’ Rachel said, coming into the 
room. 
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‘*‘A man to see me?” Polly exclaimed 
springing to her feet. ‘‘Me, Rachel, 
or Dorothy?” 

‘*He is asking if thee is here, and I 
have told him. 

‘Bring him in Rachel,” Dorothy 
said, and as Rachel threw the door 
wide open a big sailor walked in. 

‘‘Have I run along side ye at last, 
Polly?” he said holding out his arms to 
the little trembling woman. 

‘‘Ben, Ben Roberts,” she screamed. 

‘*That’s it,” he said gathering her 
to him, ‘‘this is yer haven, little woman; 
we won't drift apart again!” 

Rachel and Dorothy slipped away, 
leaving the lovers alone. 

Later Polly crept up to Dorothy’s 
room, and the women had the little 
cry that no woman is willing to leave 
out of these things. 

‘*T must go now,” Polly said, ‘‘ and 
Dorothy will you come over early and 
go tothe church with us? Ben’s ves- 
sel sails to-morrow, and we can’t af- 
ford to wait.” 

Dorothy promised, and went down 
to see Captain Roberts, and to let the 
lovers out. 

Polly was all in a flutter next morn- 
ing, and Dorothy was helping her to 
dress for the marriage while Rachel 
packed the trunks, and Captain Rob- 
erts walked up and down the little 
boarding-house parlor. 

The frowsy little maid brought in 
a letter, and laid it on Polly’s dressing 
table. Dorothy glanced at the en- 
velope, then steadied herself against 
the wall. 

‘‘It is from the people who are 
wanting a ladies’ companion,’ Polly 
said, tearing the end of the envelope 
and slipping the letter out. ‘‘ They 
have accepted my offer! Won’t you 
answer it for me, Dorothy, and tell 
them why I can’t go? I really haven’t 
time; there is Ben knocking again. 
Just slip the letter into your pocket 
and answer it when you are at home. 
Yes, Ben, we are coming now.” 

Wherever her husband was, or what- 
ever his ideas about it might be, her 
place was at his side. His trouble 
must be hers also. She would find 
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Cedar Wood, and goto Gene. There 
must be a way to find places. 
Dorothy’s heart beat fast. She had 


found Cedar Wood. She could go to 
Gene! 

She kissed the bride at the church 
door, and repeated the usual good 
wishes, then, holding the precious let- 
ter tight in her hand she went home. 

In her own room she spread it out 
and read every word. 

Ah, yes, there was Cedar Wood, with 
the country and state in clear writing, 
and the letter was signed ‘‘ Ralph 
Berkley.” Who was Ralph Berkley? 
Gene had never spoken of him. 

The letter contained a short descrip- 
tion of ‘‘Cedar Wood.” It was a 
country place several miles from the 
station and postoffice that had been 
named for it. Perhaps this was Gene’s 
southern home. Why had he gone 
alone to it? But the letter went on to 
say that the family consisted of the 
gentleman and his niece. After all, 
Gene was not there! But he had been, 
and the name was the same. How 
much about it all Polly would have 
learned if she had gone! 

And Dorothy’s face grew white, and 
her eyes dark, and her hands trembled. 

**T could—they would never know. 
Polly left her name behind her to-day; 
why may I not wear it until I see what 
is best to do?”’ 

‘*If Gene is not there I can come 
home and wait for him, and he need 
not know. Yes, I shall go in answer 
to this letter.” 

Until this moment Dorothy had been 
a child, timid and thinking. But fear 
and weakness fell from her in the 
moment of her taking up this resolu- 
tion. 

She felt herself to be a woman sur- 
rounded by some mystery, and her 
effort to clear it was a simple duty that 
she must perform. She knew little of 
the world and its ways, but at least 
she could follow this road that chance 
had opened for her without injury to 
any one. Polly with her lover on the 
blue ocean would not be injured if a 
miserable little friend took refuge in 
the old name she had cast aside. 

















The lady who wanted a companion 
would not be disappointed, for Dorothy 
would serve her fathfully while she 
waited for tidings of Gene. 

If Gene was there and in trouble her 
presence would help him. If he was 
not she could come’ back after a while, 
and wait again. 

She sat still all day thinking and 
planning. The way seemed clearer and 
plainer the more she thought of it. 

Rachel came up with a little tray of 
supper and begged her to eat. 

‘*Rachel,”’ Dorothy said, ‘‘I am 
going away, and I don’t want any one 
to know it.” 

‘** Going away, Dorothy? 
we going now?” 

‘*You are not going, Rachel; it is 
only I who am going.” 

‘*Going alone! What does thee 
mean? Oh, child, let me take thee 
back to thy aunt,” Rachel said, wring- 
ing her hands. 

‘*Don’t say that again, Rachel,” 
Dorothy said, straightening herself 
proudly. ‘‘Thee can serve me here. 
Meet the lawyer and take the money, 
signing as thee has done. Don’t let 
him know that Iam not here. If thee 
must, not unless it is must, communi- 
cate with me, send a letter to Polly 
Ellison, not to me, mind you Rachel, 
and this is the address. But give it to 
no one. And now put me up some 
clothing in one of the small trunks, and 
after that get a carriage for me, in time 
for the first train to Baltimore. 

In vain Rachel pleaded. Dorothy 
would not change her plans. 

‘* Do what I have told thee, Rachel, 
if thy desire is really to serve me,” she 
said quietly, and Rachel went slowly 
about filling her orders. 

It was midnight when the carriage 
stopped at Dorothy’s door. 

Rachel saw her mistress seated, kiss- 
ed her good-bye, and went reluctantly 
back to the deserted house. She shook 
her head dolefully, and her tears fell 
fast as she closed and barred the doors 
with Dorothy on the outside of them. 

It was early twilight two days after- 
ward, when Dorothy stepped off the 
cars at Cedar Wood. 


Where are 
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She walked down the little platform 
wondering if any one had come to meet 
her. Her heart fluttered strangely, 
and there was a queer feeling in her 
throat. Her knees trembled as she 
walked, and her hands were cold and 
almost too weak to hold her traveling 
bag. 

She stopped and leaned against some 
cotton bales. 

She could see in the darkness a little 
group of men entering the car she had 
left, and then some one spoke to her 
in a thick, soft, musical voice, and she 
turned to find a negro scraping his 
foot on the floor and pulling at the 
short wool above his forehead, and 
making what he evidently intended to 
be a respectful bow. 

‘‘Has I de honor ob addressin’ Miss 
Ellison?” he asked. 

Dorothy had never seen a Southern 
negro before and she scarcely under- 
stood the words that were all run into 
each other in the most puzzling manner. 

‘‘Dissar Miss Ellison? We’s lookin’ 
sicher pusson outer Cedar Wood—Miss 
Lessie’s ‘panyon, ma’am. Days busy 
gittin’ young marse off an’ I hatter see 
ter yer.” 

Still Dorothy stood looking at the 
bowing darkey, with only a faint idea 
of what he meant. 

‘‘I suppose thee was sent to meet 
me,” she said. 

‘‘Das hit, ma’am, das hit. Would 
yer hab de kin’ness furter step disser 
way? De off hoss sorter feerder de 
locomoty. Hatter hitch dem fudder 
down. I kin jest tote yer leetle chis’ 
ma’am. Marse and de doctor be ‘long 
atter while whin day gits young marse 
started off.” 

Dorothy understood enough to know 
that she was to follow the negro, so 
that she went along the sandy little 
street to the carriage, the negro talking 
all the way. 

Night had fallen upon the little town, 
but here and there along the streets 
light wood fires were burning, and the 
red glow of these fell upon picturesque 
groups of negros, men, women and 
children, laughing and chatting. In 
one of these groups a man sat on a 
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turpentine barrel with a banjo on his 


knee. With one black hand he swept 
the strings. The effect was electrical. 
Every negro turned toward him, though 
not one moved a step nearer. And 
then soft and clear the banjo player’s 
voice rose on the night air. 

‘*Oh, Susy Anna, doncher cry fur me, 

‘Ise gwine ter Allambamer, my true lub 

furter See.” 

From somewhere over in the dark- 
ness an exquisite alto fitted itself in at 
the end of the first line, and as the sec- 
ond began a deep bass swelled up from 
farther on, and one after another the 
tenors climbed over each other, until 
the air seemed alive with the wonderful 
melody. 

Dorothy, forgetful of all things, 
leaned forward and listened, as one af- 
ter another of the group of negros 
joined in, the workmen loading the 
freight cars with bales of cotton, sing- 
ing as lustily as any of the idlers. 

‘« Hit raint all ni’ de ni’ I lef’, 
An’ de weader bein’ dry, 
De sun ser hot I froze ter def; 

Suse Anna, doncher cry.” 

Oh, Susy Anna, doncher cry fur me. 

Ise gwinter Allabamer, my true lub fur 

ter see.” 

Tears started to Dorothy’s eyes, 
and her heart swelled. ‘There was 
something in the wild, weird, beautiful 
music that touched her deeply. Up 
and down the street it rolled. The 
train puffed away, but the negroes sang 
on. 

Presently a gentleman stopped be- 
side the carriage. 

‘““Ah, Miss Ellison, I am glad to 
see you.” 


‘*You are Mr. Berkely,” she said 
timidly. 

‘Yes. Were you listening to the 
music? Fine, is it not? At least we 


like it down here. Don’t know how 
it suits yankee ears.” 

‘¢ Oh, I like it; it issublime,’”’ Doro- 
thy exclaimed earnestly. 

‘* There, Toby, drive on,’”’ Mr. Berk- 
ley called. 

‘*T am delighted to have you with 


us, Miss Ellison. Half of your rec- 


commendations would have made us 
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frantic to secure you. I am sure my 
neice will be grateful to you for com- 
ing.” 

Dorothy told him how glad she was 
to accept his generous offer, and then 
they drove on in silence. There was 
a bend in the road, a glimmer of 
twinkling light, and the carriage 
stopped at Cedar Wood. 


¥. 


It was late in the morning when 
Dorothy awoke. Mrs. Berkley had 
retired when they arrived, and ‘‘Caline” 
had taken Dorothy up to a great square 
chamber where a dainty little supper 
had been laid, and a rollicking light- 
wood fire crackled and roared in the 
wide, white-washed fire place. The 
red light of the fire put the pale candles 
that were burning on the tall mantel to 
shame. The evening was cool, and 
Dorothy stood near the fire while she 
looked about the great, white walled 
room, with its wide, curtained win- 
dows and high posted bed. It wasa 
comfortable room, large enough to 
make two of any to which she had been 
accustomed. ‘The furniture was hand- 
some, and rugs that were once very 
beautiful were scattered over the polish- 
ed, yellow pine floor. 

Caline offered her services, but 
Dorothy, accustomed to waiting upon 
herself, removed her hat and cloak 
while the girl stood in open eyed won- 
der. 

After Dorothy had eaten what she 
could of the dainty meal, Caline added 
more lightwood to the fire and with- 
drew to inform the waiting negroes that 
‘*Miss Lessie’s ’panion mighty likely 
young gal, but not usenter much ’ten- 
tion. Speck her folks sorter spectabul 
po’ folks atter all, do shee look ebery 
inch de lady.” 

Dorothy sat before the fire until the 
last crimson blaze had yielded up its 
life, and then seeing that the candles 
were burned quite low she climbed into 
the high white bed. Sleep seemed 
very far from her wide open eyes. The 
winds rattled the leafless twigs together 
outside her window, and after awhile 
she heard the soft dripping of slow 




















autumn rain. In spite of her excite- 
ment and nervousness, a dreamy lan- 
gour stole over her, and she slept. 

The door was ajar when she waked 
in the morning, and someone was mut- 
tering softly in the room. 

‘* Clare I nebber did see nobody ’at 
could get sich triflin’ lightwood as datter 
nappy haded Adam kin. Pear lacker 
gwinter blow me brainds out ’fo’ I gets 
dis foir started. Adam no’count, no 
how. Jis’ now come frou, an’ done 
back slid erready.”’ The low, com- 
plaining voice gave way to a great puff- 
ing and blowing, and raising herself in 
the bed Dorothy saw a little negro girl 
down on her hands and knees, puffing 
at the shovel of coals and the smoking 
lightwood in the fire place. Her little 
woolly head was quite covered with soft 
white ashes, and her cheeks were puffed 
out in her violent efforts to make a 
bellows of herself. 

Presently a blaze leaped up from the 
coals, and the pine sticks were greedily 
taken into it. 

‘‘Dar now, dattle do. Demmer 
turpentine scores does makes wonner- 
ful foir yinst day get gooden hot,” the 
child said brushing the ashes from her 
hair, and peeping slyly toward the bed. 

‘* Mawnin’ ma’am,” she said quickly 
rising to her feet, and bobbing down 
in a funny little ‘‘ curtsey,’ when she 
found Dorothy looking at her. 

‘‘Good morning,” Dorothy answered, 
looking anxiously at the ugly little 
creature whose white teeth were gleam- 
ing between her thick, black lips. 

‘Is dar suppin I kin do ’cep’ fetch 
yer wattah?”’ the child ask. Dorothy 
shook her head. She scarcely knew 
what the strange little creature meant. 

‘¢My name’s Nerve, an’ I speck it 
hatter wait on yer, ma’am; don yer 
wan’ me ter tie yer shoes nur nuffin?” 

Dorothy told her that she might go, 
and puzzled and disappointed Nerve 
went out. She stood for a moment 
hesitating at the head of the stairs, 
then springing upon the rail with one 
little bare black foot on either side of 
the carved balisters, she spun down to 
the lower floor where she tumbled in a 
little heap squarely on Caline’s broad 
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back which happened to be in conven- 
ient position, as the dilligent house- 
maid polished the shining hall table. 

‘* Thunderation!” Caline exclaimed, 
springing to her feet and letting Nerve 
fall to the floor.” ‘‘Vll larn yer ter 
comer settin’ erbout on me lack dat, 
yer leetle black spider,” whereupon the 
offended Caline bent Nerve’s limp body 
across her knee, and administered a 
spanking which she said she hoped 
would last for some time. And Nerve 
raised such a yell that Dorothy sprang 
from her bed, sure that something 
awful must have befallen the child, but 
as no one seemed to notice it, she 
closed her door. When she opened 
her window she stood gazing at the 
scene before her, forgetful for the 
time of the errand upon which she had 
come. 

The house was set in a grove of 
trees, and scarcely a blade of grass 
grew in the white sand beneath them. 
Beyond the trees was a flower garden, 
and great beds of feathery chrysanthe- 
mums, and enormous bushes of white, 
and pink roses were still in bloom. 
To the right of the garden she couid 
see part of a thick, dark grove of 
cedars, and this she knew stretched 
out to the road where the carriage 
drive turned in toward the house. To 
the left of the garden were rows of 
little log cabins. Honeysuckle and 
Virginia creeper were trained about 
the low door ways of some of the 
cabins, and in the tiny door yards late 
pink and purple morning glories were 
climbing over the dead sunflower 
stalks. Beyond the cabins were acres 
and acres of cotton. The brown 
leaves and stems of the tall plants 
looked as if they were bending under 
a weight of real snow. Men in striped 
shirts and wide blue trousers, and 
women in checked dresses and with 
bright handkerchiefs tied over their 
heads, were picking the cotton and 
heaping it in tall round baskets. 

From the other window Dorothy 
saw the kitchen where fat Aunt Dony 
was scolding the older negroes, and 
cuffing any of the little ones that came 
in her way; and farther on were the 
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stables and the barn lot where beauti- 
ful cows were being milked, and a field 
where splendid horses were prancing 
and frolicking together. And beyond 
these, bound in by a line of gloomy 
cyprus trees were fields of yellow corn. 
‘* Miss Lessie ‘low she lackter see yer, 
ef yer feels ’clined ter come down fo’ 
breckas.” 

Dorothy followed Caline down the 
wide stairs to a little sitting room on 
the first floor. A tall, beautiful woman 
rose to meet her, and said in a soft low 
voice: ‘‘Miss, I am Mrs Berkley, the 
lady who is so fortunate as to have se- 
cured you as a friend and companion.” 
She held out her hand with a sad little 
smile, and Dorothy’s heart went out to 
her at once. 

‘I am glad to be with thee,” she said 
simply. 

‘‘Ah, you are a Friend, I think we 
had not heard that.” Mrs. Berkley 
said, holding the girl’s hand between 
both her own, and looking down half 
wonderingly at the lovely, flower like 
face. 

‘I’m afraid I’m not quite a Friend 
now,’ Dorothy said sadly, ‘‘but I was 
brought up among them.” 

‘*Then you will not so much mind 
the quiet of this place. I had feared 
that coming from New York it might 
be oppressive to you. I think I ought 
to tell you,” she went on when they 
were seated, ‘‘that I chose a compan- 
ion at some distance from this place 
that I might have her all to myself. 
Any suitable young lady near home 
would naturally have friends and social 
duties. Iam telling you this now so 
that if the thought of so retired a life 
is unpleasant to you, you can at once 
withdraw from it. I rarely see a visi- 
tor. My uncle has friends with him 
sometimes, but Ineverseethem. There 
are reasons why I prefer being alone. 
But we have thought that a pleasant 
friend always with me would be bene- 
ficialto me. Have I made myself quite 
plain?” 

“I think so,” Dorothy said. ‘‘You 
want me to devote myself entirely to 
you. That will be easy, for I am al- 
ready in love with you. The quiet life 
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is all I want: I shall do what I can to 
make thee happy,” she finished earn- 
estly. 

‘*Thank you, I shall not feel obliged 
to put on company manners for you. 
And let me tell you, dear, I’m so glad 
you are sweet and pretty; it does me 
good only to look at you. Love me if 
you can, little girl, for I sorely need it. 
Try to put up with my gloomy ways, 
and remember that my heart is broken.”’ 

Dorothy kissed the delicate hand, 
and it stole from her lips to her sunny 
hair, and pressed her bright head to 
the lady’s breast. 

Dorothy had never seen so lovely 
and graceful a woman before, and her 
hungry heart went out to her at the 
first sound of the soft, slow voice. 

It was later in the day that wander- 
ing about the great house, Dorothy 
found the closed piano in the dim old 
parlor. It seemed so far away from 
the little sitting room, that the girl 
felt quite alone. And seating herself 
before the beautiful instrument she let 
her fingers glide softly over the keys. 
Presently thinking only of the music 
that trembled about her, she glided 
into one of the old songs she used to 
sing in the little many gabled cottage 
where Dennis listened with a strange 
light in his brown eyes, and Aunt Patty 
sat quietly darning her spotless linen, 
and hoping earnestly that it was not a 
sin to enjoy anything so frivolous as a 
song. 

Louder and clearer rose the exquisite 
voice. It filled the room and floated 
down the hall, and found its way to the 
the sad woman who sat with bowed 
head among the books and flowers that 
had failed to interest or amuse her. 

She raised her head and listened. 
The deep shadows faded from her dark 
eyes, and a rare smile flashed across 
her face. Rising she left the room, 
and with swift, silent steps followed 
the sweet music to its source. She 
stood silently listening, a glad light in 
her eyes. 

Dorothy’s voice 


ceased, but her 


fingers still wandered over the keys, 
calling out the music that had lain 
behind them so long. 


























Now it was the whistling of the 
wind about the gables, now the tink- 
ling of the brook at the foot of the 
hill, or the warbling of a bird swinging 
in the rose vines beside her dormer 
window. So soft and faint the music 
grew, that the rustle of Mrs. Berkley’s 
dress came through it to Dorothy. 
The girl sprang to her feet and hurried 
to the lady who stood quietly looking 
up at a picture that hung on the wall. 

When Dorothy reached her side Mrs. 
Berkley extended her arm and slip- 
ping it around the girl’s waist drew her 
nearer. 

Dorothy lifted her eyes and gazed 
fascinated at the pictured face. The 
heavy hair, the wide forehead, the 
square chin, even the dark, drooping 
mustache, were so wonderfully like 
Gene. But the glad, laughing eyes 
and the smiling lips—she had never 
seen him look like that—never so care- 
free and joyous. 

Whose face could this be that was so 
wonderously like Gene’s? Dorothy 
glanced from it to the uplifted face be- 
side her. Never had she seen such un- 
utterable pain as looked from those 
sorrow stricken eyes. 

‘Is he dead?” Dorothy asked softly. 

‘‘To me, yes,’’ Mrs. Berkeley said, 
gently taking her arm from the girl’s 
waist, and turning away. 

‘*Perhaps my singing offended you— 
perhaps it was painful to you,” Dorothy 
said. 

‘‘No. It brought me forgetfulness. 
I shall be pleased to have you sing 
often—whenever you will.” She sank 
into a chair, and Dorothy slipped back 
to the piano. She wondered what 
cloud could be hanging over this beauti- 
ful woman’s life. 

She played again, the deep sympathy 
she felt for her listener finding expres- 
sion in the music that trembled from 
the little fingers. 

‘‘Why, Celeste, bless my soul, we 
have a musician! Don’t leave off, 
Miss Ellison, it is a great treat to hear 
the piano again. Celeste has not felt 
equal to playing, lately, and I am a 
dear lover of music—anything from 
Mike’s banjo up—or down, for there’s 
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worse music than the old man makes. 
Sometime I'll look up my _ old violin, if 
Toby hasn’t stolen it, and we'll see if 
we can’t fit it to the piano. It will 
liven us up wonderfully.” 

Mr. Berkley went over to his neice 
and laid his hand on her head, with a 
tender little gesture, as a mother 
touches her suffering child. 

‘‘Can you drive out a little to-day?” 
he asked. 

‘‘Not to-day,” she said, kissing his 
hand and slowly leaving the room. 

‘I’m so glad you sing and play,” he 
said to Dorothy. She needs it, it 
will help her. So many people do 
such things badly—that is worse than 
not at all to one as sensitive as Celeste.” 

“Tl am very much afraid I shall weary 
her, for I am all untaught. No one 
ever gave me a lesson,” Dorothy 
said. 

‘Indeed! If only we could in- 
duce Celeste to teach you! It would 
be an interest in life, you know. We'll 
try; yes we musttry. She is very sad, 
as you have seen.” 

‘I know,” Dorothy said, glancing 
at the picture that was so like Gene. 

‘‘Women understand each other, but 
you cannot know much of sorrow, little 
girl. Heaven grant that you may not 
know it as she does. 

Dorothy longed to tell all her trou- 
ble to the good old man who bore her 
husband’s name. 

The eyes that were so like and so 
unlike Gene’s were laughing down at 
her. Something about the fine old 
gentleman was like him, too. She was 
surely among Gene’s people. Would 
they be glad if they knew? 

‘‘Do you admire the portrait?” Mr. 
Berkley asked noticing her eyes turn- 
ed toward it. ‘‘Very much. It is like 
some one I have known.” She 
said. 

‘‘He must have been a Berkley then, 
for we are all alike,” the old gentle- 
man said with pardonable pride. ‘‘If 
you will come with me to the west hall 
I will show you some of the old Berk- 
leys, and you will see how they resem- 
ble one another.” 
Dorothy went with him. 
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The hall was lined with portraits, 
some of them old and dim, of stiff, 
handsome old gentlemen and pretty, 
stately little ladies. 

There was one newer picture. It 
was a bright eyed boy with heavy, 
dark curls falling over his dimpled, 
bare shoulders. 

.‘‘What a pretty baby!” she exclaim- 
ed, breaking into the old man’s history 
of the powered, grey wigged Berkleys 
about them. 

‘Yes Eugene was a bright little 
boy,” the old man said, going on with 
the wonderful things that the dead and 
gone Berkleys had done, not one word 
of which she heard. 

‘‘Eugene!” Could there have been 
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more than one? How should she find 
out? 

‘‘The boy had a pretty name,” she 
ventured, as the old man cleared his 
throat preparatory to giving the his- 
tory of the grandest Berkley of them 
all. 

‘*A favorite name, with the Berk- 
leys. That old fellow in the red coat 
was a Eugene, and that saintly look- 
ing one in the clerical coat was anoth- 
er. So is the portrait down stairs, and 
there have been at least half a dozen 
more. Some of the best and the worst 
of us have been named Eugene. This 
Eugene is the youngest of all.” 

‘* And one of them is my husband,” 
Dorothy said to herself. 


? 


[CONCLUDED IN SEPTEMBER. ] 





THE LITTLE HOME NEST. 
BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD. 


I have crossed the tide 
Of the ocean wide, 
I have traversed lands afar, 
And the place I love best 
Is the little home nest, 
‘Where my heart and the dear ones are. 


I have seen the grace 
Of nature’s face 


In lake and field and grove; 
Yet the spot most fair 


With its beauty rare 


Is the little home nest I love. 


The radiant gleam 


Of vale and stream 

I have viewed from the mountain’s crest, 
But there’s never a place 

On the wide earth’s face 
As sweet as the little home nest. 


I have gazed on the walls 
Of stately halls, 
The grandest ever seen; 
Yet the brightest and best 
Is the little home nest, 
Where love is my reigning queen. 
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IN POT-HOOK CAMP. 





BY ABBIE C. M’KEEVER. 


HE pines rose tall and dark around 
that little camp, the mountains 
shaddowed all, and from the 

world they seemed indeed shut off. 

It was Oll Elston who had christened 
it Pot-hook Camp and though the name 
was by no means poetical yet the boys 
accepted it as suitable, and so it re- 
mained, and went down in the mental 
geographies of the mountaineers. 

Pot-hook Camp became _ famous. 
That is, it became famous after a fash- 
ion. It was known as the nearest 
played-out worst-managed and best 
fighting camp in the west. But still 
its twenty or more inhabitants hung on 
like grim death and had faith in their 
poor paying claims, and refused to 
abandon it. 

There came one day, slowly up the 
trail, a most novel sight. A mule, 
very old, very dejected and about as 
near played-out as their mine. But 
seated upon this poor creature’s back 
was a little black-eyed woman anda lit- 
tle blue-eyed girl, the latter not more 
than eight years old. Not only did 
the poor defenseless mule bear the two, 
but their household effects as well. 

“T’ll be dod-blasted!” exclaimed 
Ray Malone, ‘‘but if that mule aint to 
be pitied. Well I never! ha! ha!” 

The black-eyed woman heard him 
and turned toward him, her eyes snap- 
ping and full of fiery sparkles. 

‘‘Maybe you don’t like it. Maybe 
you'll hustle around and get the poor 
thing a bunch of grass. I’d be very 
glad if you would.” 

Ray meekly came forward and said 
‘he would’ and proceeded to unload 
the animal and then lead it away. 

The little woman made things buzz. 
She found out in a few minutes where 
was an empty cabin, and there she and 
the child were stowed away in about 
ten minutes after their arrival. In an- 
other ten minutes there appeared a 


white cloth on her door on which there 
was printed the following advertise- 
ment: 

‘‘Washing and mending done to 
order. ‘Terms cash.” 

‘*That’s business,” said one of the 

boys with a lazy drawl, ‘‘Easy to get 
the work to do, but the cash business 
is theticklish point. Poor little woman! 
whatever did bring her to this forsaken 
place and with that little daisy of a 
child? They'll starve.” 
‘Starve!’ repeated several voices 
contemptously. ‘‘I guess not. We 
don’t belong to the set that lets woman 
an’ children starve; ’specially when they 
are honest folks an’ only want to work,” 
added Oll. 

‘‘Well,” continued the one with the 
lazy drawl, which he must have ac- 
quired in some Eastern College, you 
can’t always tell whether they are hon- 
est or not, at first sight.” 

‘* Yes we can,” said Ray who had 
returned from attending to the mule. 
‘‘I’d as soon face a cannon as that 
little black-eyed woman, unless I 
meant kindly. Its about time we had 
some more women folks around, since 
Mis Ferris an’ Mis Snopes and their 
folks moved away. She'll do as well 
as we do, no doubt o’ that.” 

‘* None at all,” repeated the young 
man with the accent, ‘‘ only its a pity 
somebody hadn’t told her. I fancy 
she has expectations.” 

‘¢ You'd better git up an’ go to work 
or your expectations won’t amount to 
shucks,” said Ray contemptously. 

The young fellow laughed, got up 
deliberately, glanced over at the 
gleaming notice, laughed again, took 
up his hat and moved off, thinking: 

‘* This is the richest scene I’ve come 
across yet. Ill write to the ‘old 
man,’ to-night. Ill tell him about it— 
among some other things. It’ll fetch 
him. It’s more of a tragedy than a 
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lark, after all. Poor little woman!” 


From this it will be seen his thoughts . 


were considerably mixed, yet to him- 
self they were quite clear. 

Pot-hook Camp had come down pretty 
low, it is true; except the new-comer 
there were but two women in the camp, 
and they were both half-way invalids, 
who scarcely ever ventured outside 
their doors. The present enterprising 
citizen among them must have been a 
big surprise, as both regarded her as 
an object only of pity. 

But she didn’t regard herself in any 
such a way as it was plain to be seen. 

Before night there was flapping in 
the - breeze a goodly array of flannel 
shirts and who her patrons were was a 
mystery to only a few, as nearly all the 
boys went to the door with a bundle 
and a shy face, for they all stood a 
little in awe of her black eyes and her 
sharp tongue. 

‘¢ Gentleman George ” as the college 
student was called, was among the last 
of her patrons, and something in his 
boyish face caused her to open her 
door an inch or two wider and to speak 
a trifle less sharp. 

‘Two shirts, and fine ones they are, 
too, haven’t cost less than five dollars 
each. Where did you buy them, I 
wonder?” 

**In Chicago.” 

‘Qh, I thought you talked like a 
fellow from Boston.” 

‘¢ Gentleman George ” laughed with 
great amusement. 

‘‘You are right. I used to live in 
Boston, but on my way here I bought 
those shirts in Chicago.” 

He lingered a moment, leaning lazily 
against the side of the door. His dark 
eyes were lost in a dreamy gaze up 
among the mountains. 

The woman watched him curiously, 
and the little girl crept out and stood 
beside him. 

‘*Its about played?” 

‘*Oh!” he said coming back to stern 
reality. ‘‘ Youspeak of the mine. Yes, 
I think it is, but we don’t like to give 
it up yet. We get a little pay dirt, we 
keep hoping, you know.” 

‘* Winter’s not far off,” she added, 


. 
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‘its likely to be a tough place then. 
Might be snowed in.” 

‘*Yes, but we keep holding on, its 
our way.” 

The woman laughed. ‘‘ What do 
you know about such things? Why 
Lucy here is an older miner than you 
be any day. She’s been raised in the 
mines. Her father was a miner.” 

‘Gentleman George” put his hand 
on the golden head and the little girl 
crept closer to his side. : 

‘* There come the boys, I must see 
about my supper. Good night!” 

Winter was indeed not far off as the 
woman had said, the chill blasts came 
along earlier than usual it seemed, at 
least much earlier than the members of 
Pot-hook Camp desired. 

They had made frequent trips to the 
nearest town down near the foot of the 
big hills. Some had taken mules and 
some had taken the trip a foot, but 
one and all upon returning had brought 
supplies, and in nearly every instance an 
extra sack of flour or potatoes for the 
little black-eyed woman who worked 
away in her bit of a cottage and mur- 
mured not. As usually these free 
donations were left at her steps in the 
night, all she could do was to wonder 
at her good fortune and stow them 
away in the back bedroom. 

But in this laudable charity each one 
held his own council and only the 
recipient knew of the extent of it all, 
and with a silence peculiar to herself 
said nothing—for the winter was near 
at hand. 

Such a winter as that was when it 
really burst upon them! Snow and 
snow, higher and higher it piled. Over 
all the trails great drifts were piling 
as if with a giant’s hand. 

‘* We're fast enough now,” grumbled 
more than one, ‘‘the wives of Jim and 
Pete are both sick. What are we to 
do? They ought every one of them 
have been taken to the town. This is 
no place for women-folks anyway,” 
complained Oll, who was decidedly blue 

‘Gentleman George” stood by the 
window whistling softly; suddenly he 
turned around with the question upper- 
most in every mind. 















‘¢ How long will the supplies hold 
out?” 

‘*Danged if I know,” said Ray, 
‘* five or six weeks, maybe—if we deal 
out rations. Wouldn’t be so bad if the 
women were out of it, we’ve been a set 
of fools not to seeto itsooner. Never 
no tellin’ about storms in these parts.” 

* * * * * * 

‘*Can’t git thar, old gent, no use a 
tryin’ we been a studyin’ that problem 
fur weeks. Worst storm ever seen in 
these parts an’ the boys are snowed in, 
fur a fact. 

‘¢Oh, how awful!” said the fat mid- 
dle-aged gentleman, wiping his per- 
spiring brow, his face full of a suspense 
and agony that touched all hearts. 
‘*T’d give ten thousand dollars to any 
one who could make the trip and take 
them relief.” 

‘¢ Bless my stars? money don’t count 
here, fur a wonder. We’d a been up 
the trail long before this had there 
been any chance.” 

‘‘l’ve got his letter here,” said the 
strange gentleman taking it out of his 
pocket with his trembling hand, ‘‘his 
last*letter and he writes about their 
hard luck in a joking manner, and— 
and I don’t suppose they had much 
stored away. Poor boy! and he left 
home because I wanted him to study 
law. Said he’d be a cow-boy rather, 
and now he may be dead.” 

‘What was your son’s name?” ques- 
tioned some one in the room. 

‘* George Nelson.” 

‘<«¢ Gentleman George’ that’s who it 
is, and he ran. off and left a rich father! 
Well he’ll get a taste of the West now 
he won’t forget.” 

‘‘But do you think they are alive? 
The storm you say has been so bad, 
and it is weeks, months since any one 
crossed over the trail.” 

There was a moment’s silence when 
a rough looking man from a corner said: 

‘It’s been nearly three months, a 
thaw set in last week, there is a chance 
of a well equipped party getting there 
now. I’ve been watching the signs 
and I volunteer to be one to undertake 
the trip, dangerous as it will be.” 
In a moment there were 


, 


five 
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more agreed to accompany him the 
worried father insisting upon being one 
of their number. 

‘*T can’t remain here,” he said, ‘‘I’m 
dying with suspense, I’m hale and 
hearty; I can make it if the rest can.” 

Such a journey as that was! Only 
by most extreme measures was it ac- 
complished. ‘There were delays but the 
half frantic father urged them on with 
promises of munificent rewards, but his 
money held less inducement than his 
wild love for the lost boy. 

Eight days from the start they en- 
tered the little camp with their sledges. 
One house alone stood there among the 
half-dozen or more, from whose chim- 
ney issued any smoke. 

The men held back and said to the 
father : 

‘*Knock there.” 

He knocked, some one came slowly 
to the door and opened it. It was a 
very pale wan-faced woman whose dark 
eyes looked out in pathetic questioning 

The old gentleman rubbed his eyes, 
looked again and exclaimed: 

‘*Bless my heart, Rachel!” 

Then the pale woman came suddenly 
to life, and she flung open the door 
wide crying out: 

‘*John Nelson, as I live! how came 
you here?” 

‘*T came after my boy, but you— 
you—” 

‘*T’ll explain later. Over there are 
the men, under ‘‘ Gentlemen George’s” 
care, they’ve been sick nearly all; half 
starved before I found it out and di- 
vided up. They’ve got a fire, a small 
one, as you'll discover. George is 
nurse and I am cooking their dinner, 
what there is left.” 

The knock on this other door brought 
a quick response and when the old 
gentleman pushed his way in, the 
‘nurse ’ fell overin a heap upon a near 
couch exclaiming: 

‘* The ‘ old man,’ well I never 

All was delightful after that. 
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The 


sick soon began to mend, with hope 
and new broth, and looked upon the 
fat, middle-aged gentleman as upon 
some heavenly visitant. 

After a time ‘‘ Gentleman George ” 
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managed to explain how they had sur- 
vived the winter. 

‘* It was all owing to the brave little 
woman over the way. We’d been 
carrying her stuff all fall and telling no 
one, and when our supplies ran out, 
as they did six weeks ago, she came 
and told us of her own, and offered to 
cook them so nothing would be wasted.” 

Pot-Hook Camp is known as such no 
longer, it has a new name and new ma- 
chinery and any number of new hands. 

Yet the old ones are there still, shar- 
ing its wonderful prosperity as they did 
its adversity. 

New roads lead up to its rich de- 
posits; and sometimes the happy father, 
who never forgot the ones who helped 
to find his boy, rides up them thinking 
of that time so full of terror and sorrow. 
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‘‘We came in the nick of time, didn’t 
we, Rachel?” he will say to his wife— 
for she turned out to be an old sweet- 
heart of his, and he married her as 
soon as she would say yes. 

‘‘We might have held out three or 
four more days,” she answers, ‘‘but 


I was getting pretty hungry, 
self.” 

‘“‘Hungry!” cries the old gentleman, 
‘“‘to think of you and George being 
hungry! Ah, but it shall not happen 
again. Whatalifeyou’vehad! You'd 
better not have given me the mitten, in 
those old days.” 

‘‘Ah, but I’d never have seen the 
world as lhave, or beenso brave. Be- 
ing poor and a widow with a child, 
makes us fight the lions all away—if 
we live to do it. 


my- 


GROWTH. 


BY STEPHEN POWER OTIS. 


Does the dark germ dream, ’neath the drifted snow, 


Of its coming crown? 


Does it softly say?—as the wild winds blow, 
And the mighty trees rock to and fro,— 
‘«T shall not always be dry and brown!” 


Does the callow bird, in its cramping nest 

Feel the stir of its wings? 
Does it yearn to fly on an endless quest? 

Does it long to pour from its trembling breast 
The song that the full-plumed warbler sings? 


Does the struggling soul in its narrow sphere 

Know a thrill of power?— 
To do and dare, in some glad new year, 

When the feet move free, and the eyes lift clear, 
And the hands reach out for life’s royal dower? 


Be patient, seed, as the days pass by, 


And the clods endure.— 


Rest, bird, in your leaf-hung dwelling high, — 
Wait, prisoned soul, with your face to the sky,— 


Your hour of triumph is near and sure. 




















BY E, M. 


INTO THE LIGHT. 


HEWITT. 


We lodged in the street together: 
You asparrow on the housetop lonely, 
I, a lone she bird of his feather. 


ARIGOLD PLACE is a blind 
alley turning out of the animal 
life and ugliness of the Harrow 

Road. No. 7 is Mrs. Xerxes.’ She 
was unique among landladies, never hav- 
ing seen better days. The oldest in- 
habitant of the Place had no other 
recollection of her, girl and matron, 
than as a limping slattern with a squint, 
wearing a sackcloth bib-apron and 
a ragged, rusty crape bonnet. Mrs. 
Xerxes’ sole source of income, in addi- 
tion to occasional charing, was derived 
from her lodgers—a colony of obscure 
workers, with much shabby tragedy 
underlying their daily absences. Little 
Miss Barberry, the upholstress, who 
lived on the third floor back, was Mrs. 
Xerxes’ model lodger, or, as she ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘the only ‘let’ that does 
credit to the ’ouse.”’ 

Madge Barberry was a very pretty 
girl, refined in voice, manner, and ap- 
pearance, with delicate features, soft 
dark eyes, and glossy brown hair loosely 
coiled on the top of her head. She al- 
ways wore black, with a white apron, 
and a chatelaine of keys, scissors, and 
needle-case hung on a long ribbon at 
her waist. She lived in one room, 
poorly furnished, for which Mrs. Xerxes 
condescended to accept three-and-six- 
pence weekly. It was little more than 
a garret, hideous with the miserable ap- 
pointments and musty atmosphere of 


the low-life London lodging-house. 
But, as for outlook, it was much 
better off than Paul Vespan’s, on 


the other side of the landing. Through 
its grimy windows there was a glimpse 
of green Virginia creeper climbing 
up the dingy walls of the opposite 
mews; whereas, the third-floor front 
only commanded the depressing pros- 
pect of the narrow street. Madge 





Mr. 
They had met on the stairs, passing 
each other with that curious blending of 
shyness and suspicion which charac- 
terizes the relation of London fellow- 


merely knew Vespan by sight. 


lodgers. Once ortwice Paul had heard 
her singing; she had a sweet voice. 

Mr. Vespan ranked next to Miss 
Barberry in Mrs. Xerxes’ estimation. 

‘* Bookish, but with a good ‘eart. 
Shabby, but quite a gentleman,” ran 
the landlady’s verdict. Madge chose 
to take him for a poet. He was a tall, 
fair young man, with a pale face and 
sad, serious eyes. The little uphols- 
teress, who was not a philosopher, and 
had never read Emerson, had, never- 
theless, long ago, ‘‘ renounced ideals 
and accepted London.” Her life had 
always been hard. Before her birth 
her parents had lost their all in one of 
those financial disasters which some- 
times overtake the most prosperous 
communities. The father died broken- 
hearted. Madge worked bravely for 
her mother until she, too, went from 
her. Then the orphan faced the world 
with a slender yearly pittance of twenty 
pounds. Such lives are too common 
in London to stand for romance. She 
was generally lucky in getting work, 
and one cannot starve on a shilling a 
day. 

Paul Vespan, whom Mrs. Xerxes be- 
lieved to be ‘‘something in the City,” 
was much poorer than Madge; but he 
had a hope, which he meant to convert 
into money some day. Meanwhile, he 
carried it about in the breast-pocket of 
his shabby coat in the shape of a roll of 
MS. The sheets were torn at the edges 
and blackened with frequent post-marks 
—the scars of repeated disappointments. 
But all day long they nestled near to 
the poet’s heart. For the truth of 
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Paul Vespan was what Madge Barberry 
had divined, though Mrs. Xerxes also 
had right on her side. Her lodger was 
a sandwich-man. He had not come to 
London with that intention, but he had 
fallen to it. His people, well-to-do, 
narrow-minded country folk, took it for 
granted that he was getting on. The 
fact was, he was on the verge of star- 
vation. 
Il. 


It was sultry summer evening in 
Marigold Place. Madge Barberry, who 
had worked far into the twilight, was 
sitting at her open window with idly 
folded hands. Overhead the glassy sky 
was brilliant with stars. Down in the 





‘¢ THAT IS VERY KIND OF YOU.” 


mews the lamps flickered fitfully behind 
their panes. From time to time the 
silence was broken by the shrill screams 
of gutter children at play, or by the 
impatient stamp of a horse in its stall. 
Madge was singing to herself, but her 
thoughts were wandering away from 
the song to Mr. Vespan. The mother- 
liness in her tender young heart had 
been touched by the sight of his wan, 
weary face, as it passed her on the 
stairs that morning. He walked lan- 
guidly, and seemed paler than usual. 
But, then the heat was very trying. 
Fierce enough in Marigold Place, it is 
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Could it 
have been a mere fancy, too, that he 
looked at her, as she hurried by, with 
timid, pitiful eyes, that seemed to ask 


worse, no doubt, in the City. 


her help? Poor Paul! It would have 
done him good to know how much 
sympathetic interest he was exciting in 
this stranger’s heart. 


Mrs. Xerxes limped upstairs after 
supper, and found her lodger in the 
dark. Madge economized in lights all 


the summer. 

‘*If you please, Miss Barberry,” said 
Mrs. Xerxes, who brought with her a 
strong odor of fried fish, ‘‘ I’ve taken 
the liberty to get a job for you.” 

‘*That is very kind of you, 
Xerxes,’’ smiled Madge. 

**T ’ oped you would take it that way, 
miss. It’s where I was charing to. 
The young ladies are doin’ up their 
rooms, and they asked me if I could re- 
commend a respectable young person 
for upholstery. So I put in a word for 
you, thinking that every little helps.” 

‘*Indeed, it does, Mrs Xerxes. 


Mrs. 


Where is the house! And when am I 
to go?”’ 
‘*'To morrow, at nine. Here’s the 


address. ’ 

Mrs. Xerxes extricated a scrap of 
dirty paper from her pocket, and handed 
it to Madge. Then she went hobbling 
downstairs again. 

A little later, a man who had groped 
his way up the narrow stairs stopped on 
the third-floor landing, gasping for 
breath. Madge was singing—her chat- 
elaine jingling, not unmusically, for ac- 
companiment—as she moved about her 
room. It wasa sweet song, sweet with 
hope and promise: 





Sing high. Tho’ the red sun dip 
There is yet a day for me; 

Nor youth I count for a ship 
That was long ago lost at sea. 


But the words fell with pathetic irony 
on Paul Vespan’s ears, that must shortly 
be deaf to the sound of all human voices. 

Did the lost love die and depart! 
Many times since have we met: 


For I hold the years in my heart, 
And all that was is yet. 


That verse was not for him. The 
light-hearted singer, no doubt, had 
had her love-passages, but she had 

















evidently outlived them. He had no 
such memories to console or to detain 
him. He had lived solitary and mis- 
understood. Hemust diealone. Who 
would be sorry for him? Not this 
heartless singer, certainly. Poor 
Madge, who had been troubled, even 
in her singing, for her poet! 


Paul turned into his rogm, and_ be- 
gan to grope about fora match. Then 
he felt in his pockets. They were 
empty. He was poor indeed. Fate 


had not left him so much as a light for 
his last journey. Nor was this the 
only delay. Across the landing a sweet 
voice called him back with tender in- 
sistence— 

There is yet a day for me! 

If only he could believe it! He had 
grown weary waiting for its dawn. 
The Poet's day is long in coming. 

Nor youth I count for a ship 
That was long ago lost at sea! 

If it might be so! Paul staggered 
out of his dark room into the darkness 
beyond, clutching blindly at the air, 
for he was weak with long fasting. 
The song broke off. A woman called 
across the landing-— 

‘*Who is there?” 

“he 4." 

‘* That’s a starving man,”’ said Madge 
to herself, ‘‘and it’s Mr. Vespan’s 
voice. What do you want?” she asked, 
opening her door. 

‘(A Bent.” 

‘‘Wait a moment. I will bring you 
one.’’ She came out and stood in the 
doorway, shading a flickering candle 
with her hand. The delicate face and 
slender figure were sharply silhouetted 
on Paul Vespan’s fading consciousness. 
If he had meant to live, here was a 
woman worth living for. But he had 
done with possibilities. -She went up 
to him and looked bravely into his 
white face. 

‘* You are very ill,” she said, gently. 

‘*T shall be better soon.” 

Madge’s quick eyes travelled down 
to his shaking hand. It had closed 
like a vice over some’ hidden treasure; 
but not before his good angel had seen 
it. Her own face paled as she bent 
above him. 
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‘*Give me that bottle,” she said, 
quietly. 

But, as the dark blue phial with its 
orange label slipped from Paul Vespan’s 
nerveless fingers to hers, the little up- 
holsteress burst into tears. 

‘* Don't cry,” said the man, hoarsely. 


‘*T am not worth it.”’ 





SHE STOOD IN 


THE DOORWAY. 


‘*You never meant it. No my poor 
boy, no. You were unhappy—tired. 
It was all a mistake.” 

He fell back, gasping, against the 
wall. 

‘*You had no right 

‘It would have been easier than—did 
you ever see anyone die of— starva- 
tion a 

‘*You are not 

‘‘Yes, I am.” 

‘*Let me get you something.” 

‘* Anything—I am so hungry. 

What should she do? She had spent 
her daily shilling. But to-morrow she 
would be sure of a dinner: to-morrow’s 
pittance should go to this starving man. 

Her poet was starving! That awful 
cry, going up hourly from the heart of 
the Great City, had never come home 
to Madge Barberry before. True, the 
horror had sometimes seemed imminent 
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in her own life, but her brave hands, 
made desperate by love, had always kept 
it at bay. For the sake of her dead 
mother, who had been spared this mar- 
tyrdom, she must save Paul Vespan. 
Quick as thought, she ran downstairs 
and knocked at the kitchen door. Mrs. 
Xerxes came out, wiping her mouth 
with the back of her hand. 

‘*Deary me, Miss Barberry, what- 
ever’s the matter?” 

‘*Will you come upstairs, Mrs. 
Xerxes? Mr. Vespan has fainted out- 
side his door. He looks very ill. 
Perhaps he’s hungry. Would you take 
this and buy what he wants until—until 
he gets better? 

‘*T always said you were the lady 
born, Miss 
Barberry,” ob- 
served Mrs. 
Xerxes, look- 
ing down at 
the silver coin 
which Madge 
had pressed 
into her grimy 
hand; ‘‘but I 
don’t know 
that I ought 
to take this 
from you. 
What would 
Mr. Vespan 
say!” 

‘*Please, 
please don’t tell him,” cried poor 
Madge, in an agony of apprehension. 
** Let him think it’s you.” 


Ill. 


Madge went to her work next 
morning at nine, after a_ sleepless 
night. Mrs. Xerxes stopped her on 
the stairs to whisper that Mr. Vespan 
was much better. He had begged her 
to say to Miss Barberry that he 
hoped he had not frightened her, and 
to thank her for her kindness. 

‘Mrs Xerxes! You never told him?” 

‘*Bless you, my dear; he meant his 
fainting. I was mum about the 
money.” 

Madge nodded, much relieved, and 
resumed her way. 





I AM A SANDWICH MAN. 
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within 

It was a 
stately red-brick house, one of a fash- 
ionable avenue, the blue window-boxes 
gaily crowded with white and scarlet 


Her destination was 
reach of Marigold Place. 


easy 


flowers. The upholsteress was shown 
into the young ladies’ boudoir. Two 
pretty girls were standing at a table, 
looking through a book of patterns in 
cretonne. ‘They were twin sisters, and 
always spoke together. When the ser- 
vant announced ‘‘ The young person 
from Mrs. Xerxes’,” both turned on 
Madge. 

‘*Do you think you could upholster 
a cosy corner for us—Miss Barberry, 
isn’t it? Then we want curtains to 
match. Can make _ curtains? 
Whichof these 
cretonnes will 
look best? 
How many 
yards will it 
take? May 
we stay and 
watch you 
work ?” 

Madge con- 
trived to give 
lucid answers 
to all their 
questions, and 
proved inval- 
uable to the 
sisters, who 
were delight- 
ed with her. ‘They wasted a whole 
morning discussing and suggesting; 
but Madge had her dinner, and they 
insisted on her staying to tea also. 

She went home at six. Mrs. Xerxes 
darted out of the kitchen, pointing 
mysteriously over her shoulder. 

‘** He’s in there.” 

‘*Who ?” 

‘*Mr. Vespan. 
stairs for a change. 
in and see him?” 

sé I ? 99 

‘Why not? Where's the harm? 
But for you, I'd like to know where 
he’d be!” 


you 


I got him down- 
Suppose you go 


, 


‘*Hush! He might hear _ you,’ 
whispered Madge. 
** Not he. Well, will you come?” 




















Without waiting for an answer, Mrs. 
Xerxes threw open the door of her 
sitting-room. 

‘*T’ve brought Miss Barberry to see 
you, sir,” 

Paul Vespan 
guidly. 

In Mrs. Xerxes’ back yard, among 
battered tins and broken bottles, a 
Madonna lily had grown up, tall, and 
strong, and pure. It reminded the 
poet of Madge Barberry, as he saw her 
then. 

‘*T have much to thank you for,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ though you saved a worthless 
life.” 

Madge looked round nervously; but 
Mrs. Xerxes had disappeared. 

‘* How wicked I must seem to you!” 
Paul Vespan went on, in his weak, 
weary voice; ‘‘ but if you knew what 
I have suffered!” 

‘‘IT think I do know,” said Madge, 
gently. ‘‘ Life in London is very hard. 
And it is hardest for such as you are.’ 

Paul looked at her inquiringly. 

‘* That is————? ”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps you will laugh at me.’ 

‘*No, no. Tell me.” 

**T took you for a poet.”’ 

‘*It is the truth.” 

‘* Not really!” 

‘* But it is no use. 
for me anywhere. 
more lucrative.”’ 

‘** Board-carrying? ” 

‘Yes. Does it shock you? I ama 
sandwich-man by profession; a poet by 
accident.” 

‘* Oh! it can’t be true!” cried Madge, 
passionately. ‘‘ You—you, a sandwich- 
man?” 

‘*One and twopence a day is poor 
pay; but I assure you it’s better than 
poetry.’ 

** Some day 

‘“‘Yes. Iknow. Ihave heard that 
so often. But one never comes up 
with ‘some day.’ Perhaps you are not 
ambitious? ”’ 

“he.” 

‘* How do you escape? It is in the 
air in London.”’ 

‘*T only have a wish. It-is not great 
enough to be called ambition.”’ 


turned his head lan- 


, 


’ 


There is no room 
Board-carrying is 
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** Will you tell me what it is?” 

‘*Not now. I’m afraid I have let 
you talk too much as it is.”’ 

‘“No. It has done me good. 
a happy face you have!”’ 

**T am not unhappy.” 

‘* May you always remain so! Good- 
bye, then, since you must go. And 
thank you once more.” 

He held out his hand feebly, with a 
wan smile. 

‘‘And now—now you will be brave, 
will you not? Try once more. Let 
me post your next poem for you. I may 
bring you luck.” 

‘*As you brought me light. 


What 


I should 





AMONG THE CONTENTS. 


HE RUMMAGED 


be a churl to refuse you, to whom I owe 
my life. You shall post a poem for 
me. I have a penny in my pocket, 
the last, until I get another job. It 
shall buy a stamp.” 

Then she went away, shutting Paul 
into loneliness once more. But she had 
also left a hope behind. He was a 
braver man for the contact of that sis- 
ter-life, his fellow-toiler in the Great 
City. Her courage shamed him. She, 
too, was poor and lonely, but not a 
coward. He would be one no longer. 
Because she had saved his life, he could 
never again think meanly of it, nor 
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lightly fling it away. At last his heart 
could join in her sunset song :— 


There is yet a day for me. 


He went upto his poor room present- 
ly with a firmer step and a grateful 
glance across the landing to the door, 
from which light had streamed to beck- 
on him back to hope and life. He sat 





HE’S STARVING. 


down in the twilight and began to think. 
First of all he must find work or starve. 
Meanwhile, how was he living? On 
whose bounty? Mrs. Xerxes was a 
poor woman. She could not afford to 
be generous. ‘To whom, then, did he 
owe it that he was not at this moment 
a homeless wanderer in the streets? 
Surely not to that strong, sweet woman 
to whom he owed his very life! His 
pale face flushed at the wild thought. 
Impossible, if her resources ran on any- 
thing like the same lines as his. He 
drew from his pocket the back of’ an 
old envelope, penciled with figures. 
Madge Barberry’s balance-sheet, indeed, 
compared favourably with this. On the 
credit side appeared six days’ pay Is. 
2d. per day for board-carrying. The 
debit side was made up of seven days’ 
food, 2s. 4d.; lodging, 2s. 4d.; soap, 
1d.; washing, 3d.; boots, 2s. 

That was how Paul Vespan lived on 
seven shillings a week, and but for 
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Madge Barberry, the record might have 
run ‘* how he died ”’ instead. 

It was a pathetic little story; but, 
like Madge Barberry’s, too everyday 
for romance in this city of sharp con- 
trasts. 

Then he rummaged amongst the con- 
tents of a battered card-board box for 
the best of his poems, which he had 
promised to lend Madge. 
In the search he encounter- 
ed frequent sharp remin- 
ders of past failure. Many 
a curt editorial note of re- 
jection had drifted in be- 
tween the loose sheets of 
MSS. Here, one ‘‘regret- 
ted that the accompanying 
manuscript was unsuitable 
to his pages, and returned 
it herewith.” 

Or another ‘‘presented his 
compliments to the writer of 
the accompanying article, 
which he returned’ with 
thanks.” 


But in the strength of 
the new life which he was 
facing, these stabs were 


pin-pricks. 
once more, 
voice had urged. 


He would try 
as that sweet 


IV. 

Madge and her poet did not meet 
again for several days. Meanwhile, 
she posted his letter ‘‘for luck.” He 
also left a roll of MS. at her door with 
‘* Paul Vespan’s compliments.”” She 
read the poems in her leisure moments, 
which were few; for she now went 
daily to the red house in the avenue. 
The cosy corner made splendid pro- 
gress, and the twins were more than 
ever enchanted with their upholster- 
ess. 

With a rebel thought of the poet 
thrusting itself between the lines, Madge 
read the verses to a finish; and then 
seized a regretful opportunity to return 
them. 

She gave them back to him reverently. 

‘They are all very beautiful,” she 
said: ‘‘I wonder no one listens; but I 
am sure they will some day.” 


























Dear critic! If she were all he had 
to fear! 

‘*T am glad you like them,” he said. 

‘* Ts there any news yet of the other?”’ 
she asked. 

‘* Not yet.”’ 

But Madge was to hear it first. 

The next afternoon when she was at 
the avenue, a red-faced old gentleman 
with white hair put his head in at the 
door of the work-room and then beat a 
hasty retreat. 

‘*Come in, papa,” chorused the twins ; 
‘*Tt’s only Miss Barberry.” 





I WILL GO WITH YOU. 


‘¢T’ll look in presently. I only came 
to tell you I've found a poet.”’ 

‘*Papa! Not really! Where is he?” 

‘‘Marigold Place, Harrow Road, of 
all localities in the world. ” 

‘*Why, that’s where Mrs. Xerxes 
lives!” said one of the sisters, and then 
she looked at Madge. 

‘‘They’re a very promising set of 
verses,” went on the editor, impress- 
ively, ‘‘but I don’t know that I can 
find room for them.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, please, please, don’t send them 
back, sir! It will kill him.” 

‘‘Eh? What? Who’s this?” ex- 
claimed the editor, severely 


looking 
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over his glasses at Madge, and from 
her to his daughters. ‘‘ Do you know 
this Paul Vespan, young woman ?” 

‘‘Yes, sir. He lives in the house 
where I lodge. And he’s starving, sir. 
He is, indeed. He has sent his work 
everywhere, and can’t get it accepted. 
I posted that poem for him. I hoped 
it would bring him good luck.”’ 

‘* And so it shall!” cried the editor. 
‘*You send this young man to me. 
What does he do in his spare time ?” 

‘* He’s a sandwich-man, sir,”’ faltered 
Madge; ‘‘and I think, if you don’t 
mind,” she added, ‘‘ perhaps it would 
be better for you to write tohim. He’s 
had so many disappointments, that he’ll 
hardly believe his luck. ” 

‘‘Very good,” agreed the editor, 
“T’ll write.” 

So Paul received his first cheque by 
the morning’s post, ‘*‘ With the Editor’s 
compliments, and thanks for the con- 
tribution entitled ‘ Love’s Handicraft.’ ” 
and a request that he would call at the 
Office. 


¥. 


The sacristan was putting out the 
lights in St. Ethelreda’s after evening 
service. The church was cool and still 
now that the people had gone. A rest- 
ful gloaming fell upon the deserted 
isles. One sunset shaft crept aslant 
the pictured walls, on the Virgin Mother 
and her Holy Child. Before the altars, 
the perpetual lamps swung solemnly. 
In this sanctuary of hushed repose, 
Madge Barberry lingered late and last 
of all the worshippers. She was never 
lonely here. ‘The lines of statued saints 
looked down upon her from their niches 
with tender reminder that they, too, of 
old had fought their wars. Victorious, 
they were no less her fellow-soldiers. 
They were still one with that brave 
world-army of heroic men and women 
battling with high tides of poverty and 
misfortune. 

She went regretfully down the sha- 
dowy nave. Paul Vespan was waiting 
for her in the dark porch. 

‘‘T came to meet you,” 
‘¢ Mrs. Xerxes told me you were here. 

She smiled gratefully as they went 


he said; 
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out into the dusty street together. 
Soon she would have him no more to 
walk beside her. Great changes had 
come to Paul Vespan since that dark 
night when Madge Barberry’s brave 
hand snatched him from death to life. 
The editor, once his friend, had re- 
mained so. After a pleasant probation 
in his own office, he was sending him 
to take charge of a small provincial pa- 
per in a cathedral town. 

‘You have heard the good news, 
Madge ?”’ said Paul thinking of this. 

Yes, she had heard of it. But to her, 
it was not good news, though she was 
glad for him. 

‘*‘T hope you will be very happy,” 
she faltered. 

‘*T shall be very lonely. Unless— 
Madge, will you come with me ?” 
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‘“*T? Oh! no! 
in your light.” 

‘*' You ? What are you saying, Madge? 
Why, didn’t you bring me back to 
light ? My life will be dark, indeed, 
without you.” 

‘* Then,” she said, as they entered 
Marigold Place, ‘‘ I will go with you. ”’ 

Paul Vespan’s after-history bears 
tender witness to the wisdom of his 
choice. In the light of his wife’s un- 
swerving love, he works bravely. The 
rewards which are sure to come will be 
sweeter because shared by her. She is 
his ‘‘ lady with the lamp, ”’ standing no 
more beside the weary craven in his 
hour of tragic necessity, but shoulder 
to shoulder, heart to heart, with the 
valiant world-soldier in the thick of his 
battle for fame and fortune. 


I should be standing 


BEYOND REACH. 


‘* Dear Child,” I said to one in tears, ‘‘thou must not cry, 
The star that thou wouldst have, is bright, I know, 
But it is far above thee, even in the sky, 
And we, my child, are here on earth below. 
Can I not give it thee? 
No dear, that can not be. 
Thou canst not understand; then I must teach— 
Some things, my child, are far beyond our reach.” 


‘¢ Dear heart,” I say to mine own heart, ‘‘cry out no more, 
Thou, too, dost fondly love a shining star, 
Yet thou wouldst have to spread thy pinions, and to soar 
From earth to highest heavens; thus so far 
Is this bright star from thee; 
Poor Heart! it can not be; 
For thou must learn, O Heart! it comes to each— 
That there are many things beyond our reach.” 


— Henry Cleveland 























BY HELEN 


T was easy to see that Miss Chad- 
I wick’s temper was ruffled. Her 
eyebrows were drawn together in 
an ominous frown, her knitting had 
fallen unheeded to the ground, but in 
her hand she held one needle, which 
she used from time to time, to give 
emphasis to her remarks. ‘‘ You will 
live to repent it, John Chadwick,” she 
declared solemnly, ‘‘ You have let the 
Dower House to strangers, and to 
strangers who can give you no refer- 
ences. You may be bringing robbers 
and murderers to your very door, and 
endangering all our lives by your rash 
precipitancy.”” ‘‘Come, come Aunt 
Betty,” her nephew interposed. ‘‘You 
can’t accuse a young and delicate 
woman like Miss Fane of being a house 
breaker, and I am sure that her deaf 
and near-sighted old aunt can scarcely 
be supposed to have designs on our 
lives, or on the family plate.” 

‘*T have no patience with you,” 
broke in Aunt Betty testily. ‘‘1 be- 
lieve it was the widow’s good looks 
which caused you to waive the old rule 
of never letting the Dower House to 
parties without a reference.” 

It was a good thing that the dusk 
was gathering in the old-fashioned 
drawing room, and that Miss Chad- 
wick could not see the flush which 
mounted to her nephew’s face at this 
random shot. There was no doubt 
that the widow’s pretty appealing help- 
lessness had induced the Squire to de- 
part from his fixed rules. 

‘*What would Aunt Betty say?” had 
been in his mind all the time he was 
wavering between the glances of the 
baby blue eyes, and the dictates of 
prudence, but in spite of Aunt Betty 
the blue eyes won the day, and the 
owner of them was domiciled at the 
Dower House. ‘‘Almost on our door 
step,” as Miss Chadwick affirmed 
wrathfully. 
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Aunt and nephew had had a battle 
royal concerning the wisdom of. calling 
on the newcomers and for a wonder, 
John (backed by strong curiosity on 
Miss Betty’s part ) had come off vic- 
torious. 

Miss Chadwick, however, returned 
from her exploring expedition more 
wrathful than ever. The baby blue 
eyes had made no impression on her, 
save arousing her to the fact that an 
interesting widow was a very danger- 
ous person to have around. 

‘We do not expect to go out into 
society at all,” Mrs. Fane had an- 
nounced. ‘‘Of course we are glad to 
see you (with the accent on the pro- 
noun ) ‘‘ but my poor health and aunty’s 
dreadful infirmity will preclude us from 
all visiting.” 

But the crowning point of Miss 
Betty’s disapprobation was reached 
when, on stepping out of the garden 
gate she encountered her nephew just 
entering. 

‘* Ah!” she said to herself, ‘‘They do 
not intend to visit and they are going 
to live very quietly but neither poor 
health or defective hearing will prevent 
them from entertaining the Squire.” 

But, for once in her life Miss Betty 
dissembled, and when her nephew asked 
her carelessly how she liked the new 
neighbots, she answered coolly. ‘I 
thought the widow quite good looking 
and pleasant, but she tells me they 
don’t intend to go into society as her 
health is so poor. I couldn’t make 
anything out of the old lady. She’s as 
deaf as a door post.” 

After that she rarely mentioned the 
inmates of the Dower House to John 
though she knew he went there almost 
every day and she was scornfully in- 
dignant at what she called the widow’s 
‘*dead set ” for her rich landlord. 

But Miss Chadwick was gifted with 
very shrewd perceptions, and she was 
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convinccd that expostulation with he 
nephew would only serve to fan the 
flame which the blue eyes had kindled. 

Once among her own particular 
cronies, however, she flung her scruples 
to the winds. Some of these friends 
were mothers who had marriageable 
daughters and who would have fcund it 
hard to forgive anyone for captivating 
the most eligible man in the county. 
Then again they had called on the 
newcomers and had been repulsed by 
the trim maid servant who informed 
them that her mistress was ‘‘ not at 
home” and as_the calls had not been 
returned, this was another source of 
grievance against the widow. 

Meantime John Chadwick would not 
own even to himself that the pity which 
he had felt for Mrs. Fane was fast 
changing into a warmer feeling; and 
he was bitterly indignant at the ‘‘ vill- 
age gossips” as he termed them, when 
some of the remarks made in dispar- 
agement of his fair tenant, chanced to 
reach his ears. 

He had got into the habit of stroll- 
ing down to the Dower House after 
dinner and lounging near the open 
windows listening to Mrs. Fane’s 
music. 

‘*T almost wonder you have never 
aspired to become a professional,” he 
remarked on one occasion. ‘‘I have 
heard many operatic stars whose voices 
were not to be compared with yours.” 

‘*Maybe I will some day,” she 
answered. ‘‘ Would you come and 
hear me when I made my debut?” 

‘* No, I would not,” he said shortly, 
‘**T should be sorry to think you would 
ever put yourself in such a position.” 

‘*How inconsistent you are,” she 
said, ‘‘you put an idea into my head 
and then grumble when I suggest tak- 
ing it up.” 

That evening as the Squire walked 
home through the darkness he resolved 
that his visits to the Dower House 
should be less frequent in future. 

‘I could not go on seeing her so 
constantly without danger to myself,” 
he decided. Alas poor John, the 
mischief had been already done, and 
the week which he managed to get 
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through without going to the cottage, 
was the longest and dreariest he had 
ever known. 

Miss Chadwick had noticed the sud- 
den cessation of his visits, and the fit 
of depression which followed and she 
rejoiced inwardly when John spoke of 
going to Scarboro for a week or two. 

‘The Tylers are going next week,” 
she said, ‘‘and Mrs. Crosby told me in 
her last letter that they were tired of 
Whity, and would probably go to 
Scarboro on Saturday, so you would 
not feel at all lonely.” 

The more John thought about his 
new idea, the more sensible it seemed. 

‘*T will go down to the Dower 
House after dinner, and tell her Iam 
going away,” he decided. Miss Chad- 
wick however, instinctively divining 
his intentions, sat so long over the des- 
sert, that he began to think she would 
never leave him, and when at length 
he got out into the grounds, the church 
clock was chiming the quarter before 
nine, and the summer twilight was 
fast changing into a soft warm dark- 
ness. He walked quickly along, his 
pulses throbbing and his heart beating 
joyously at the thought of seeing Mrs. 
Fane again. He unlatched the garden 
gate very softly and crossed the tiny 
lawn, his footsteps making no sound 
on the soft turf. 

There was no light in the drawing 
room but through the open window he 
heard Mrs. Fane’s voice and then deep 
masculine tones answering her. 

He drew back from the window, but 
his quick movement disturbed the 
syringo bush near which he was 
standing, and betrayed his presence 
to the occupants of the room. 

‘* Who is there?” called Mrs. Fane 
sharply, and there was nothing for it 
but to go forward and apologize for 
his intrusion. 

‘**T will light the gas sothat you can 
see us,” said the widow hurriedly, and 
presently the little room was ina blaze 
of light. 

‘*Come in, Mr. Chadwick, and give 
an account of yourself,” she command- 
ed, and John stepped into the room 
obediently. 


























A faint aroma of tobacco seemed to 
pervade the air, but that was the only 
sign of a masculine visitor. The deaf 
and near sighted old aunt occupied her 
own particular corner, and near her 
was a low rocking chair, from which 
Mrs. Fane had evidently just arisen. 
The room looked exactly as usual and 
but for the faint scent of tobacco John 
would have believed that his ears had 
deceived him. But some one had un- 
doubtedly been smoking in the room, 
and the Squire who prided himself on 
being a good judge of a cigar, decided 
that the faint perfume could have come 
from nothing but a choice Havana, 

Mrs. Fane, however, did not give 
him much time for speculative thought. 

‘*You haven’t been near us for a 
week,”’ she said plaintively, looking up 
reproachfully into his face. 

‘*T have been very busy,” he said, 
and then as an after thought, ‘‘I have 
had to put things in train to take care 
of themselves whilst I am away,” 

‘‘Are you going to leave us?” and 
again the blue eyes were raised be- 
seechingly. 

For a moment John’s resolution 
wavered. ‘‘I thought of going to 
Scarboro for a week or two,” he said 
doubtfully, and then looking towards 
the corner, where Miss Eames was 
dozing peacefully he asked, ‘‘ Will you 
miss me a littie?” 

‘Indeed I shall,” 
earnestly. 

‘*Will you come into the garden a 
few minutes before I go?” he asked a 
little later when he had risen to take 
leave. 

‘*T will go to the gate with you,” 
she said picking up a light shawl and 
throwing it around her shoulders. To 
John those few minutes were a revela- 
lation. He had never been alone with 
her before, and the presence of Miss 
Eames was restraining in spite of her 
deafness and poor eyesight. 

He would have lingered at the little 
gate much longer than prudence dic- 
tated, but presently Mrs. Fane held out 
her hand and dismissed him. 

‘*Good night, and good bye,” she 
said, and then as their eyes met, John 


she protested 
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stooped and kissed the soft white fin- 
gers which lay in his own. 

‘*Good bye,” he said softly and 
reverently. ‘‘ Don’t forget me while 
I am away,” and in another moment 
she was gone. 

The Squire went to Scarboro next 
day, though much against his will. 
The touch of those white fingers had 
broken down all the barriers which 
prudence had erected, and before he 
returned home, he had made up his 
mind to ask the widow to be his wife. 
Absence instead of working a cure, 
only tightened the bonds around him, 
and he could scarcely restrain his im- 
patience till the end of the week, when 
he had determined to return home. 

He sent no message of his coming 
to the Hall, and arrived juet before 
dinner on Saturday evening. Miss 
Betty was alone and received him with 
open arms. 

‘‘T have missed you, John,” she said, 
and then began to question him 
as to the doings at the gay watering 
place. : 

The announcement of dinner put an 
end to her catechism, and the two 
went intogether. They talked a little 
in a desultory fashion during the meal, 
but after the butler left the room, John 
ventured a question. ‘‘Have you 
heard anything of the Dower House 
people since I went away?” 

‘*T heard that Mrs Fane had taken 
to entertaining a mysterious masculine 
visitor,” said Miss Chadwick. ‘‘ You 
know the Vicar and Mrs. Meredith 
dined here the evening after you went 
away, and Mrs. Meredith told me yes- 
terday, that Mrs. Fane was walking in 
the garden with a gentleman, as they 
passed the cottage on their way home,” 

‘* Any one we know?” interrogated 
John. 

‘‘It was too dark to see, but they 
did not recognize the voice at all,” 
said Miss Chadwick and then the sub-- 
ject dropped. But the few words had 
brought back to John the remembrance: 
of the night before his departure. He 
was certain that some man was in the 
room when he walked up to the window 
but whoever it was, the ladies evidently 
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desired that his presence should not be 
known. 

In spite of his doubts, however, John 
sauntered down to the cottage after 
dinner. 

The little drawing room was bril- 
liantly lighted and Mrs. Fane sat at 
the piano singing a plaintive love song. 
She sprang up with a little cry as John 
approached the window. 

‘*T am so glad you are back again,” 
she said, ‘‘ Nobody has been near us 
since you went away, except the post- 
man, the butcher and the milkman.” 

There was an air of truth about her 
words, which convinced John in spite 
of his doubts. After shaking hands 
with Miss Eames (to speak to her was 
out of the question), he turned again 
to the widow. 

**Won’t you come out into the gar- 
den,” he said, ‘‘It is much too pleasant 
an evening to spend indoors.” 

The soft summer darkness enveloped 
them like a veil, as they walked over 
the tiny lawn. He drew her arm with- 
in his own and they went silently and 
slowly down the path to the gate. 


‘*You missed me?” John asked at 
length. 
‘* A little,” she murmured with a 


coquettish upward glance. She had 
withdrawn her hand from his and had 
laid it on the top bar of the gate. Witha 
quick movement he laid his own over it. 

‘‘ Dear little hand,” he murmured 
holding it all the closer as she attempt- 
ed to draw it away, ‘‘ Don’t try to take 
it from me,” he said softly, ‘‘let me 
keep it for always, my darling.” 

‘*T cannot ’—the words were spoken 
very low, but he heard them. ‘‘ Do 
not give me any answer to-night, love,” 
he begged, but before she could speak 
footsteps were heard coming quickly 
down the road. ‘The man, who was 
one of the footmen from the Hall, was 
close to the gate-before he saw the two 
figures, and then he recognized Mr. 
Chadwick in spite of the darkness. 

‘*A telegram for you sir, marked 
important,” he said. 

John took the message, and thanked 
the bearer, who trudged off again into 
the darkness. 
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‘*Won’t you come into the house and 
read it,” asked Mrs. Fane. 

‘*No thank you, I will strike a 
match and read it here,” he said, ashe 
tore open the envelope. A moment 
later he uttered an incredulous ex- 
clamation. ‘‘ This thing is from Scot- 
land Yard,” he said, ‘‘ just hear what 
it says.” 

‘‘FROM CHIEF OF POLICE, 
SCOTLAND YARD. 
To J. CHADwICcK, Esq., J. P.: 

We have reliable information which 
states that Jocelyn Fenton, the notorious 
forger, is in hiding in your neighborhood. 
Our man missed last train down, will be 
with you by first, Monday. In the mean- 
time detain any stranger who cannot an- 
swer for himself.”’ 


Mrs. Fane uttered a little cry, 
‘* How horrid,” she said. ‘‘We may 
all be murdered in our beds before 
Monday. Why don’t they send some- 
body at once.” ‘‘ You forget there is 
no train down from London between 
7.30 Saturday night and 6 o’clock Mon- 
day morning.” ‘‘ But, I thought there 
was a Sunday night train,” she persisted. 

‘* Not down,” John answered, ‘‘the 
one you mean goes up, but doesn’t stop 
here. I drive to Kermonth sometimes, 
and go up by it, when I want to be in 
town bright and early on Monday. But 
that doesn’t help the detective who 
wants to come down, not go up.” 

‘* Anyway,” he added, ‘‘they must 
be on a wild goose chase for there have 
been no strangers around here for 
months.” 

Mrs. Fane was silent, and presently 
John noticed that she shivered slightly. 

‘*Don’t take any notice of that 
absurd thing,” he said, tearing the yel- 
low paper in pieces and flinging them 
away. ‘‘ We'll forget about it till Mon- 
day and then show that detective how 
mistaken he is.” 

‘*T am cold,” Mrs. Fane answered. 
‘*T must go indoors :” 

‘*Don’t leave me without one kind 
word,” he pleaded, laying a detaining 
hand on her arm. 

‘*T don’t know what to say, it is all 
so sudden,” she answered, and then 
looking up into his face she added, ‘‘I 




















must have time to think it over, Leave 
me now, and come for your answer on 
Monday. 

‘Not before Monday,” he pleaded. 
‘*Say to-morrow evening.” 

But she shook her head thoughtfully. 
‘‘ Miss Betty does not like me,” she 
said, ‘‘And there are many other things 
I must weigh besides.” Interrupting 
him as he was about to speak, ‘‘Wouldn’t 
you rather wait till Monday for a kind 
answer than run the risk of getting an 
unkind one to-morrow.” 

She laid her hand lightly on his as 
she spoke, and looked up at him shyly. 
Her beauty dazzled John, and he could 
scarcely resist the temptation to take 
her in his arms and kiss the lovely 
curving lips. But the thought of her 
possible anger restrained him and he 
said slowly, *‘I will respect your wishes. 
Be kind to me,” and with a soft good 
night she was gone. 

Sunday passed away very slowly in- 
deed to the impatient lover. The 
worthy vicar’s sermon seemed more 
than usually prosy. The air was hot 
and’ sultry and John moved about the 
grounds, not daring to go near the 
Dower House for fear of offending his 
lady love. It was a positive relief 
when bedtime came and he could say 
good night to Aunt Betty, who had 
noticed his restlessness and put her own 
construction on it. 

He arose early Monday morning and 
somehow managed to get through the 
hour which elapsed before breakfast, but 
the meal was a farce and he was very 
glad of an excuse to leave the 
table. 

‘* A man is waiting to see you in the 
study, sir,” announced the butler and 
John went to him immediately. 

‘‘T am Detective Floyd from Scot- 
land Yard,”’ announced the visitor. 

‘* Indeed,” said John smiling pleas- 
antly, ‘‘ But lam afraid you have made 
a mistake in locating your man down 
here. I think I know every man in 
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the village. Certainly the forger is not 
among them.” 

‘* Perhaps so,” said the detective 
quietly. ‘‘But Fenton is masquerading 
as a deaf and half blind old woman.” 

‘‘My God!” the exclamation which 
escaped from John’s lips was not un- 
noticed by the detective. 

‘‘T have a warrant for Fenton’s ar- 
rest,”” he went on, ‘‘also for the arrest 
of his wife, who is an accomplice to the 
crime. And now can you give me any 
aid in locating my birds?” 

John opened his mouth to refuse, 
then as a flash of memory illuminated 
his brain he changed his mind. 

‘IT can help you,” he said, and led 
the way out, and down the avenue, 
where they were joined by a stranger 
whom the detective addrsssed as Jack, 
and asked ‘‘if the bracelets were 
ready.” 

As they entered the little gate, the 
Squire eagerly scanned the front of the 
cottage. The shades were all down 
and there was not a sign of life about 
the place. Their repeated ringings 
of the bell called forth no response, 
and when at last they forced an en- 
trance, they found that the inmates 
had gone and left no traces behind. 

No one but John saw a little note 
which laid under the piano lid. It 
said: 

‘‘DEAR MR. CHADWICK: As I am al- 
ready married, and have no wish to add 
bigamy to my crimes, I must decline your 
very flattering proposals. Thank you very 
much for the information you gave us, 
which I hope will enable us to make good 
our escape. Good by, Love to Aunt 
Betty, from the Widow.” 


And that was the end of the Squire's 
romance. © He has never married, and 
Miss Betty rules him as despotically as 
ever. But, to her credit be it said, 
that when the story leaked out, as such 
stories always do, she never once 
taunted her nephew with, ‘‘I told you 


” 


so. 
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BY DOROTHY DEANE, 


HE Post Master handed 
three letter to Phil. 
‘** Folks all well?” he inquired, 
affably. 

Phil nodded indifferently, and walk- 
ed away, stowing the letters in his 
trousers pocket. 

The sun was setting when he turned 
down the river road. It was a trifle 
farther that way, but that was only an 
inducement, for now and then the path 
dipped even to the water’s edge, and 
what bare-footed boy could resist? Be- 
sides, there were hosts of other allure- 
ments; possibly a sleepy turtle on a 
xock in midstream; a nest on a low- 
hung limb; or a saucy squirrel frisking 
atop of a way-side wall. 

Midway of his mile the road crossed 
the river over a narrow bridge, and he 
stopped to lean over the railing and 
look down at the singing water. It 
caught rosy and amber lights from the 
high drift of the sunset, and now and 
then a fish darted out from the brown 
shadow of the bridge. . 

He took out the letters and looked 
them over again—two for his father— 
business letters; he wondered if Tom 
Fuller had decided to buy the black 
colt; one for Margery—that was from 
Aunt Philbrook, he had seen her tall, 
sharp hand writing before. 

‘* Wonder what’s up?” he said ‘‘ and 
what she’s writing to Marge for. I 
wish she’d give me a whack at some of 
her money.” 

How it happened he never could 
tell, but while he stood leaning over 
the railing and shuffling the letters 
over, one of them slipped out of his 
hand and fluttered down till the swift 
water caught it and whirled it away. 

Phil gave a little dismayed gasp. It 
was Aunt Philbrook’s letter! He ran 
across the bridge and down to the 
water’s*edge, but the letter was no- 
where to be seen. He ran up and 
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down the bank, looking here and there. 
The water looked dark and treacher- 
ous, the gold clouds were gray. 

At last he went on, climbing the hill 
towards home. The cows were wait- 
ing at the lane gate; he let them out, 
and followed them up the grassy way, 
but he did not whistle as usual. 

‘* Maybe I can find it in the morn- 
ing,” he thought to himself, ‘‘ I’ve a 
notion not to tell her to-night. She’ll 
scold. Girls always are unreasonable 
with a fellow. I couldn’t help it.” 

By the time he reached the barnyard 
he had quite made up his mind. He 
rushed into the kitchen—full of savory 
supper odors—-and flung the letters on 
the table. 

‘*There’s your mail,” he said, catch- 
ing up his milk pails and rushing out 
again. 

‘*They’re both for pa,” said Margery, 
turning them over idly. ‘*‘ He was gone 
long enough to get a dozen letters. 
Did Miss Chevis tell you that Maud 
Ashcraft was down at the Nobles’ 
again?” 

‘* Yes, she told me,” her mother an- 
swered. ‘‘ There don’t many things 
get past Miss Chevis.” 

** They all do get past her,” said 
Margery, whimsically, ‘‘ They don’t 
stop with her, any of them.” 

Phil was early across the fields. The 
winds biew fresh over the hills and up 
the meadow slopes; lark and bob-o- 
link were afield, but though they tried 
their merriest notes, Phil sent back no 
answering whistle. Usually there was 
not a bird in field or forest that he 
could not mock and rival. 

The river was was clear and shining, 
it babbled innocently over the stones; 
what could it know of deceit and hid- 
ing? He began his search hopefully; 
surely he must find the letter in some 
tangle or eddy. He hunted half the 
morning up and down the banks, but 














at last he stopped in sudden despair. 
What if he never found it! Aunt Phil- 
brook would have to know, and his 
father, and everybody. A red flush 
crept slowly over his face. What if— 
he—never—told? Maybe, after all, 
the letter was not very important, or 
Aunt Philbrook would write again, and 
they would think the first letter had 
been lost in the mail. The sun had 
climbed high when he went back up the 
hill empty-handed—the day was a cen- 
tury long. 

‘*I do hope you ain’t going to be 
sick, Philly,” said his mother anxiously, 
looking at him across the supper table. 
** You don’t look well.”’ 

Phil choked suddenly over his bread 
and butter. 

‘*Maybe he’s been out in the hot sun 
too much,” said his father, surveying 
him in turn, ‘‘he looks pretty red just 
now anyway,” 

‘*I’m all right,” growled Phil, hast- 
ily making his escape. 

Two weeks wore away and nothing 
was heard of Aunt Philbrook or the 
letter, and he began to breathe freely 
once more. 

Maud Ashcraft had been out all the 
afternoon in Harry Noble’s boat. She 
made a pretty picture under the broad 
sycamore boughs where the boat was 
moored. She had brought a book and 
a bit of sewing, but had thrown them 
both aside, and sat idle, with her chin 
on her hand, looking across the clover 
field, where she caught occasional 
glimpses of Harry’s buckeye hat as he 
went back and forth about his work. 

‘‘If he were not a farmer,’ she 
murmured dreamily to herself, ‘‘ who 
knows what might happen? But to be 
a farmer’s wife!” 

The boat rocked gently as the rip- 
ples lapped against its sides; a dragon 
fly darted past, a-tilt on bronze and 
purple wings; a bee wound his drowsy 
horn along the tangled bank. 

She loosed the boat presently, and, 
let it drift into midstream and around 
the bend. The sunset grew to a flame 


over the hilltops; far down it smote 
the river to silver, and set the rippled 
shallow aflash. 


She was half enchanted 
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by the beauty of the hour—to dream 
forever through an afternoon like this— 

She pulled idly back along the shore. 
Here the bank was high, and over- 
grown with vine and brier, that dipped 
their tips daintily in the water when 
the wind stirred them. 

Far back under the tangled bank a 
bit of something white caught her eye; 
it looked like a letter. She lifted it 
with her oar from the mat of roots and 
stems, and drew it toward her. The 
envelope was torn and water-soaked, 
but she could see that it had never 
been opened. She turned it over in 
her hand to read the address, giving a 
little start of surprise at the familiar 
name, Miss Margaret Philbrook. As 
she turned it over again, the sodden 
envelope gave way, tore clear across, 
and the letter dropped into her lap. 

Maud was not over-scrupulous; the 
temptation was great, and she believed 
in taking things when they were so 
plainly held out to her. 

‘It looks as if I were meant to read 
it,” she said with a little laugh, spread- 
ing it out on the boat seat. 

The writing was blurred, but she 
could make it out. Her eyes sparkled 
with excitement as she read. Why, if 
Margery knew this. But Margery 
could not know, orshe would not have 
said what she said, only yesterday. 

But how did the letter come here, 
and unopened? Had somebody lost 
it? And did Margery know, and her 
aunt! This was the 12th, the letter 
was written on the 4th. What if— 

She dropped her chin on her hand 
again and looked out across the water 
and the twilight fields. What if she 
should? 

Presently she folded the letter care- 
fully and dropped it into the bottom 
of her work basket. Then she turned 
and rode up stream to the boat land- 
ing. There was a bright color in her 
cheeks and her eyes were dancing. 


Things were going awry with Phil 
Philbrook. There seemed to him no 
earthly reason why he should not go 
with the Westwood boys on that camp: 
ing trip. To be sure, most of them 
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were young men, and all of them 
older than he, but that only made 
his fourteen years all the prouder of 
being asked. Harry Hunt and Frank 
Martin were a little wild, there was no 
denying that, but he needn’t come to 
any harm among them. 

‘‘They never want me to have any 
fun,” he grumbled moodily to himself 
out in the hay loft, for his father had 
vetoed the scheme most emphatically, 
and been upheld in his decision by 
both the mother and Margery. 

And after that, everything got intoa 
snarl. It ended in Phil’s running away. 

He walked up to his Aunt Philbrook’s 
door one morning, somewhat travel- 
worn, but with a jaunty air. 

‘* How do you do, Aunt Philbrook,”’ 
he said audaciously, standing on the 
broad doorstone, ‘‘ I’ve come to make 
you a visit.” 


‘‘Indeed!” she said, sharply, ‘‘ and 


who may you be?” 

‘*T’m your nephew, Phil Philbrook.”’ 

Miss Philbrook surveyed him critic- 
ally through her gold glasses. ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
she said at last, ‘‘ you’ve got the Phil- 
brook eyes, but you and Margery don’t 
look the least bit alike.” 

Phil stared. ‘‘ Why, how do you 
know?” he asked bluntly. 

‘There, there! Don’t be imperti- 
nent. Haven’t I got eyes in my 
head?” 

‘*But when did you ever see Mar- 
gery?” 

** See her! 
a week? 


Why, she’s been here for 
Queer too, —did she know 
you were coming?” 


‘*Margery!” said Phil, blankly, 
‘*been here a week! I left her at home 
day before yesterday. You must be 
mistaken, Aunt Philbrook.”’ 

‘*T am not in the habit of being mis- 
taken,” said his aunt, tartly. ‘‘ My 
niece Margery has been here for a week, 
and if there is a mistake, I am not the 
one who is making it. She went up 
Ripple Run this morning after ferns; 
if you want to satisfy yourself just fol- 
low that path through the lane and 
across the pasture. You'll find her 
there somewhere. When you can be- 
lieve what I say you can come back.” 
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‘* But Aunt—,” began Phil, growing 
more bewildered every minute. 

But the lady had disappeared through 
the opposite door. 

He plunged off down the lane. 

What could it all mean? Aunt Phil- 
brook’s: letter! It had something to 
do with that! He crossed the pasture 
and entered the woods, where he pres- 
ently caught the flutter of alight dress 
through the trees. 

Maud Ashcraft turned as he came 
bounding up to her, dropping her ferns 
in dismay. 

‘*You!” she said, ‘‘Oh, Phil Phil- 
brook!” 

‘* Yes, it’s what’s left of me,” said 
Phil, ‘‘and I’m either asleep or crazy. 
I was sent out here to find Margery; 
where is she?” 

All Maud’s fun and audacity came 
to her rescue. ‘‘ Why, I’m Margery,” 
she said breezily, ‘‘ don’t you know me, 
brother Phil? How did you happen 
to come?” 

‘Maud Ashcraft,” said Phil after a 
three minutes stare, during which a 
dozen thoughts fell into line, ‘‘ what 
was in that letter?” 

‘* Phil Philbrook,” said Maud, ‘‘how 
did you lose that letter? And how 
did it happen you didn’t tell?” 

Phil wavered. ‘‘ How do you know 
I didn’t tell?” 

Maud nodded wisely. 

‘* And you’re pretending to be Mar- 
gery. You're stealing, Maud Ash- 
craft.” 

‘* How did you happen to come too?” 
asked Maud sweetly ignoring the re- 
mark. 

‘¢T ran away,” said Phil, frankly. 

‘*See here, brother Phil, I think 
we've both been sinners, and I guess 
we'd better confess.” 

They sat down with their backs to 
each other, on two fallen logs. They 
would be more comfortable, and could 
confess better, Maud said, soberly. 

**T couldn’t help it,” she said meek- 
ly, after she had detailed her naughty 
scheme, and her usurping of the true 
Margery’s place and invitation. ‘‘I 
was spoiling for some fun. I couldn’t 
be good any longer, and it had to be 














something very bad. Besides, every- 
thing came right in my way, and I 
didn’t have to tell a single lie. When 
I came she didn’t ask if I was Margery 
Philbrook; she just said, ‘I know this 
must be Margery,’ and I just let her 
think so. And I knew how all the 
folks were and everything, so I could 
answer all her questions. She nearly 
caught me once or twice, though.” 

Phil considered in silence. 

‘* Well,” continued Maud, ‘‘ we’re 
here, both of us; now the question is, 
what are we going to do about it ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know,” said Phil, gloomily. 

‘* We'll have to let it all out; I sup- 
pose,’’ sighed Maud, ‘‘but it’s been such 
fun !” 

‘* Why will we ?” cried Phil, his eyes 
snapping. ‘‘ Just serves ’em_ right. 
Let’s keep it up and have a lark first. 
We're in for it now, anyway.” 

So they finally went back to Aunt 
Philbrook’s hand in hand, satisfied that 
lady’s aroused suspicions, and planned 
a gay campaign with half a dozen kin- 
dred spirits, whose acquaintance Maud 
had already made. 

But their career was suddenly brought 
to an untimely end. 

It happened that Dr. Hammond 
came to Westwood on business, and 
stopped with his old friend and chum 
Tom Sherwin. ‘Tom had been married 
two years, and was more deeply in love 
with his wife every day. 

‘You ought to marry, Frank.” he 
said enthusiastically, listening to the 
trip of light feet out in the dainty kit- 
chen, and a snatch of tune that came 
now and then. ‘‘ You don’t know 
what you’re missing.” 

‘* No?” said Dr. Hammond a little 
cynically—men are apt to be cynical 
over such matters beforehand. ‘‘ But 
it’s a lottery, Tom—you happened to 
draw a prize.” 

‘* Indeed I did,” beamed Tom, ‘‘but 
it’s worth trying, old fellow.” 

‘*T tell you, Bess,” he continued, as 
she came in warm and rosy from her 
tea getting, ‘‘Frank ought to meet 
our little friend up at the farm. She’s 
pretty as a picture, Frank, and sweet 
as a peach. If it hadn’t been for Bess, 
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here, I might have been tempted to 
appropriate her myself—though of 
course she doesn’t compare with my 
wife.” 

‘‘ Hear the foolish man,” said Bess, 
bending over the cradle. ‘‘ You must 
make allowances for him, Dr. Ham- 
mond, his mind is quite feeble, some 
days.” 

‘¢ But I’m in earnest about Margery,” 
said Tom, ‘‘the more I think about it 
the more anxious I am that you should 
meet.” 

‘*What is the 
asked the doctor. 

‘‘Margery Philbrook.” 

‘¢ Oh!” he said, his eyebrows lifting 
a little, ‘‘in that case I beg to be ex- 
cused, with all dye respect for your 
taste, Tommy,” 

‘‘Why my dear boy, what do you 
mean?” 

‘* Well, I met the young lady only a 
few days ago, and was not favorably 
impressed.” 

‘*Met her! Where?” 
was an exclamation point. 

‘* At her aunt’s, in Elmwood.” 

‘*Why,” said Bess, turning a sur- 
prised face around from the cradle, 
where she had been cooing over the 
baby, ‘‘ Margery told me only yester- 
day that she had never seen her aunt ?” 

‘¢ Very strange, indeed, but I was 
introduced to Miss Margery Philbrook 
by Miss Philbrook herself, who told me 
it was her niece. There was a boy, 
too, Phil Philbr—” 

‘* Phil !’’ cried Tom, his face sud- 
denly bright, ‘‘ why, they’ve been in 
dreadful trouble about Phil; he ran 
away from home. Hardly anyone but 
us knew about it.” 

‘* You ought to go right up and let 
them know, Tom,” said Bess. ‘‘ and 
do for goodness sake find out what it 
all means about Margery !” 

Aunt Philbrook was much mystified 
by a telegram which reached her -on 
the following morning. She could 
understand about Phil’s running away 
—‘‘I might have known it, the young 
rascal !’”"—but, ‘There is some mis- 
take. Margery is at home.’ What 


divinity’s name?” 


Tom’s face 


did that mean ? 
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‘** Phil Philbrook !”’ she said looking 
up as that young gentleman entered, 
‘* What does this mean ? ’” 

Phil turned a furious red at sight of 
the telegram. 

**I shall goto Westwood to-morrow,” 
continued his aunt. ‘‘ Now what does 
this mean about Margery?” 

‘* ]—I—we just wanted to have -a 
lark,” blurted Phil, choking and stam- 
mering. 

‘* Who is this girl?’ demanded Aunt 
Philbrook sternly. 

At that moment Maud passed the 
door, and she took in the situation at 
a glance. The color dropped sudden- 
ly out of her face, but she came and 
stood by Phil’s side. 

** It’s all my fault, Miss Philbrook,”’ 
she said humbly, ‘‘It isn’t Phil’s. I 
have deceived your shamefully. Iam 
not Margery.” 

Words seemed to fail Aunt Phil- 
brook. She only stared in a half-dazed 
way at Maud’s shamed face. 

‘Your letter got lost,’ contined 
Maud, breathlessly, ‘‘ and I—found it 
—and came.”’ 

‘* Yes,” repeated 
blankly, ‘‘ you came.”’ 

The girl’s lips were trembling. ‘‘I’m 
sorry,” she sald, ‘‘ It has always been 
hard for me to be good.” 

‘It wasn’t all her fault!’ cried Phil, 
‘“*T lost the letter and wouldn’t tell, 
and then when I found her here, I 
teased her to go on with it.” 

‘*T never heard of such a thing!” 
gasped Aunt Philhrook, finding speech 
at last. ‘‘Never' I shall start for 
Westwood on the morning train, and 
I suppose the sooner you get your 
trunk packed the better.” 

‘“‘And if you are not my niece 
Margery,” she continued, ‘‘who may 
you be?” 

‘*T am Maud Ashcraft,” 
the girl in a low voice. 

The muscles of Miss Philbrook’s 
“face twitched suddenly. ‘‘Are you 
Roger Ashcraft’s daughter?” she asked. 

Maud lifted her head quickly, with a 
little gesture of pride. ‘‘ My father 
was a good man.’, 

‘*VYes,”’ there was a thrill in Miss 


Miss Philbrook 


answered 
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Philbrook’s voice. 
was a good man. 


‘* Roger Ashcraft 
But this—this—how 


can you be a daughter of his?”’ 

‘*O forgive me!” cried the girl, ina 
sudden tempest of tears, ‘‘ 1 never had 
a home, nor a mother!” 

‘Miss Philbrook laid a trembling 
hand on the girl’s bright head. 
was my friend,”’ 


‘“‘Roger Ashcraft 
she said gently. 

Maud lifted her face suddenly, flush- 
ed and tear-stained, but all alight. 

‘*T think you are an angel!”’ 
cried impulsively. 

‘*We ain’t any of us angels,’ 
Miss Philbrook grimly. 

‘* But it all looked so different then,”’ 
cried Maud relapsing again into gloom, 
‘TI thought it would be only a joke.” 

‘* Some jokes won’t stand washing,” 
remarked Miss Philbrook. ‘‘ Now, I 
ain’t any time to waste if I go on that 
10 o'clock train.” 

Meantime, Phil sat in gloomy medi- 
tation on the kitchen doorstep. 

‘* The folks ‘ll be madder ’n a wet 
hen,”” he mumbled to himself, ‘‘I 
wish it was next year!” 

Maud caught sight of his disconso- 
late figure as she climbed the stair, 
and tossed back over her shoulder a 
comical look of remorse and fun. 

‘‘I’m going with you,” she said, ‘‘ I 
don’t dare wait. If I don’t doit now 
while I’m good I'll never do it, and 
I've got to tell Margery myself.” 

Phil looked around at her, 
guilty. 

‘*You’re a brave one. If I had 
your chance, I'd go to Guinea first.”’ 

Half an hour later Miss Philbrook 
smiled grimly to herself as a snatch of 
gay tune came echoing down the stair. 

‘* After all I can’t help liking the 
little minx. The hair-brained creature! 
I wonder what she’ll do next?”’ 

John Philbrook waited at the station. 
He looked grave as well as glad, for he 
was troubled about Phil. He was a 
silent man, not given to many words 
nor tokens of affection. His children 
with youthful shallowness, had oftimes 
judged him cold and unresponsive. 

Phil, noting familiar landmarks as 
the train neared home, felt his heart 


she 


said 


half- 














sinking lower and lower. His father’s 
face rose before him accusingly—stern, 
cold, with close set lips. The boy was 
quite pale with dread as the train 
slowed up at the little station. 

He did not lift his eyes to his father’s 
face, but as he came last down the car 
steps, he felt himself taken and held 
for a moment in kind, fatherly arms, 
with a close, silent pressure that said 
more than any words. 

Maud slipped away with a whispered 
word to Miss Philbrook, and the rest 
were soon spinning over the road to- 
ward the Farm, behind a nimble gray 
pony that was Phil’s special delight. 
After all, home wasn’t a bad sort of 
place, and he felt as if he had been 
gone a year. 

Miss Philbrook’s indignation had so 
far cooled that she was now quite able 
to see the fun and audacity of the 
escapade, and as she related the story 
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the stiff old lady so far forgot herself 
as to laugh till she cried. 

There was a flash in Margery’s brown 
eyes as she listened, her lips set them- 
selves a little, but it was like heat 
lightning in the summer air, in her 
gentle soul was no room for anger or 
resentment. 

When Maud came up to the Farm 
that evening, she had attired herself in 
her soberest gown, and smoothed down 
all the pretty ripples of her bright 
hair, but for all the penitent demure- 
ness of her look, there was an un- 
quenchable spark in her blue eyes, that 
only waited Margery’s word to set it- 
self dancing again. 

Nobody ever knew what passed be- 
tween the two that first half hour. 
Only Aunt Philbrook saw, as they stood 
afterwards on the broad doorstone, 
Margery bend and kiss her friend, 
softly, as a forgiving angel might. 


& 
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In the surprises of the glowing dawn 

Life’s sweet renewal, like the dewy leaves, 
Bids us half wonder if the slow decay 

Of years that cluster round the graying brow 
Be not a dream—and here we, fetterless, 
Spring into a new being—for the year 
Drinks of its fill at youth’s perennial spring; 
And we would fain with her bear company; 
But as above the void of other years, 

That mocks the dear delusion we long gaze, 
A glory still though of a russet gild, 

Sheds faint, far glow upon our sunset ways. 





— William B. Chisholm. 











IN QUARANTINE. 


BY SARAH HENDERSON WIGGINS. 


HERE is a disease that breaks out 
with the first warm breath of 
Spring. Its violence is governed 

by temperament, air and circumstances. 
Like hay fever it is singularly discrim- 
inating in the selection of its victims 
and seldom takes a vigorous hold on 
any but the ‘privileged’ classes; and 
with like stubbornness refuses to yield 
to any remedy but change of climate. 
In default of a technical name it is 
called the ‘‘ Go-away-fever.” 

The bottled wisdom which Malcolm 
Peabody had stowed away from previ- 
ous seasons of discomfort for the treat- 
ment of said disease had not lost its 
efficacy by long standing. Indeed he 
had been restored to such a conscious- 
ness of the blessings of home in the 
heated term that he was in danger of 
declaring himself too lustily against 
the ‘‘ Summer boarder.” 


It was in the early eighties, and early’ 


summer. The summer exodus from 
the inland city where Malcolm lived 
had begun. Although the air was full of 
sighs and longings for cool retreats Mal- 
colm sat provokingly contented upon 
his mother’s cozy piazza. Express 
wagons stacked high with luggage went 
rolling down the street to the station. 
To the reluctant stay-at-home they 
brought too vividly to mind tantaliz- 
ing suggestions of sea air and mountain 
breezes. To Malcolm, they bespoke 
nothing but cramped sleeping-rooms 
that were ‘‘stuffy” and that smelled of 
‘‘matting” and ‘‘ feathers.”’ Then there 
was the ‘‘vanity fair” with its ‘‘artificial 
women.” and ‘‘commonplace men.’’ The 
young man’s reminiscences had reached 
thus far when his mother joined him. 
‘* Here is a letter from Helen,” she 
said. ‘‘I am afraid her request will 
not be very agreeable to you. But 
remember the dear child has studied 
hard this year and has earned our con- 
sideration. I wish you might make 
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the sacrifice—at least for a month. 
Here is the letter; read it for yourself.” 

Helen Peabody was in her third year 
at an eastern school. The gist of her 
letter was that she had set her heart 
upon a seasou at Wynowasett—a charm- 
ing little seaport quite unknown to the 
ordinary traveller—and she wanted her 
brother to accompany her. 

‘¢And by the way,” she added in 
her postscript, ‘‘tell Malcolm that I 
have found a wife for him. The most 
charming girl I ever knew—pure gold 
throughout—with the kind of beauty 
that goes right to the spot. She is. 
just graduated and will be at the Drex- 
ler Wings at Wynowasett this month. 
I am sure he will find her irresistible.” 

‘“T confess,” he said as he returned 
the letter, ‘‘ that it would be easier to 
go if that postscript had been left out.” 

“Oh, well, leaving the girl out of the 
question, you will go, won’ttyou? Of 
course I know you will never be easy 
prey, and so does Helen. If I thought 
so I should be the last person in the 
world to tempt you into danger,” urged 
Mrs. Peabody. 

He felt somehow as though he were 
in astate of ‘‘siege.” Lighting a cigar 
he began pacing the floor. The exer- 
cise settled the question. He gave his 
consent to chaperon the ‘‘ little sister,” 
as he called Helen, to Wynowasett. He 
was conscious of making an immense 
sacrifice of his preferences—especially 
in view of the offending postscript. He 
smiled, however, at the thought that 
there might be some excitement in 
‘* resistance ”’ to his sister’s plans. 

Everyone who had ever seen Mal- 
colm Peabody once, remembered him. 
His physique was nondescript in type 
and conformed little to the conven- 
tionally handsome, sothat his admir- 
ers found themselves at a loss when 
attempting to describe him. The few 
who were exact in fitting words to their 




















impressions spoke of him as a man with 
a ‘‘ presence.” 
A week hence found Malcolm and 


his sister at Wynowasett. The form- 
er’s room at the Drexler was in a wing 
of the house and afforded him pictur- 
esque views from each of its three 
windows. From one he could see the 
little village clothed in the living green 
ofearlysummer. To the southern and 
eastern extremities stretched the em- 
erald waters of the Atlantic. Here 
and there he noticed that the outskirts 
of the village broke apart and inlets 
from the sea crept in and sought a 
retreat among grasses and the dense 
shadow of trees. He was pleased with 
the picture and did not wonder that 
the old habitues challenged—as he had 
heard they did—the advent of strangers 
to the quiet retreat. ‘There was some- 
thing unsophisticated about this ver- 
dure-clad town that was a pleasing 
contrast to its more worldly and popu- 
lar sisters by the sea. 

With buoyant energy he unlocked 
his trunk and proceeded to transfer its 
contents to bureau-drawers and closet. 
When his wardrobe was carefully dis- 
posed of he went to the window to get 
a fresh breath of the glad, sweet morn- 
ing air. ‘The beautiful Gallian Road 
stretched its shaded length to the vil- 
lage, and in the opposite direction 
twisted itself in and about the shore 
until it lost itself in the more populous 
seaport of N—. 

‘* After all—it may not be so bad,” 
thought Malcolm as he planned for 
himself and Helen lovely drives, quiet 
walks, a plunge in the surf every day, 
with a sail now andthen. But he real- 
ized that he was hungry. He won- 
dered if it were too early to expect 
Helen to go to breakfast. Looking at 
his watch he found that it lacked just 
a few minutes of seven. As his sister’s 
room was on a lower floor he had not 
seen her since separating from her just 
after their arrival late the evening pre- 
vious. Besides wanting his breakfast, 


his sensitive nostrils were becoming 
uncomfortably conscious of ‘ feathers.’ 
It would be arelief, too, he thought, to 
‘stretch his limbs.’ 
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He had just opened his door to let 
himself out when fumes of carbolic 
acid blew toward him and he was con- 
fronted by a grinning old man who 
pushed him back into the room and 
followed him—locking the door behind 
him. 

‘‘I’m the landlord,”” announced he 
in a whisper close up to Mr. Peabody's 
ear, after which—with a wider expanse 
of toothless gums—he fixed his eyes 
upon Malcolm’s face. That usually 
intrepid young man met his scrutiny 
with a very pale visage; for it occurred 
to him that he must have been dropped 
at a mad-house which, in the darkness 
of the night, his driver had mistaken 
for the Drexler Wings. He was won- 
dering how he was to extricate himself 
when he, whom he took for a Bedla- 
mite, said: 

‘*T guess I'll have to make you a 
pris’ner in your room for a spell!” 

The period indicated was rather in- 
definite to Malcolm. It might meana 
day, it might mean a life-time, he told 
himself. 

** Will you be kind enough to explain 
yourself?”” asked Mr. Peabody in the 
coolest tone he could command, while 
he backed himself against the wash- 
stand and took a half-sitting posture. 

‘‘T know you are a man of honor,”’ 
were the next words of the old man, 
‘*you come here well recommended— 
none better,’’ he interrupted his speech 
to inflate his lungs, for whispering out 
his communication was evidently hard 
for him—‘‘an’ I reckon it won’t be 
necessary to put you under lock an’ 
key?” 

‘*T should think—not,” said Mal- 
colm determinedly, his tones growing 
threatening. 

‘* Of course not—of course not! Any- 
body can see you're a man of honor. 
So you'll not step your feet outside 
this room till I give youleave? If you 
do, Sir, I’m—a—ruined—man.” 

In spite of the old man’s widely- 
spread mouth tears were in his eyes. 
Malcolm’s perplexity was not unmixed 
with pity. ‘*‘ Madasa March hare, but 
harmless,” was his inward comment. 

‘* What have I done, my good man?” 
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asked Malcolm in accents calculated to 
soothe. 

‘* You?—it ain’t you that’s done any- 
thing—that makes it all th’ worse. It’s 
there!” and he pointed toward the ad- 
joining room, between which and Mal- 
colm’s room there was a door. ‘‘A 
case of scarlet-fever — developed last 
night. Transom open—glass broken— 
none to be had here-"bouts.”’ All this 
broken speech was whispered close into 
Mr. Peabody’s ear. 

A light began to break in upon the 
latter’s senses. 

‘Oh, I think I see,” saidhe. ‘‘I 
have been submitted to the contagion. 
Breathing it in during the night. If 
your other guests hear of the situation 
they will leave. If I leave my room I 
may scatter the infection. Is that it?”’ 

“Just so—just so!” exclaimed the 
landlord with childish glee. ‘‘I was 
"most sure we could come to terms. 
Now we'll have your meals fixed up’s 
nice as nice can be—an’ brought up 
here—an’ you can sit at your windows 
th’ live-long day. After ail—there’s a 
good deal in havin’ things easy-like in 
this world, now ain’t there?” 

A round, vigorous explosive trembled 
upon Malcolm’s lips, but he was too 
much of a gentleman to give it utter- 
ance. His vexation only showed itself 
in a gleam of steely light which might 
be said to have pierced the dull, watery 
stare of his host. , 

‘*Why, may I ask,” he said with 
some hauteur, ‘‘ was I put into this in- 
fected quarter?” 

‘*Bless your heart, my dear Sir, I 
was as ignorant as you about th’ whole 
matter. My wife, nor the clerk that 
you saw last night, nor me—none of us 
knew about th’ case till nigh ‘bout four 
thismorning. It was while I was goin’ 
down to th’ apothecary’s a while since 
to get some asafidity an’ garlic—to fit 
out all th’ help in bags to tie on their 
necks (to protect ‘em ‘gainst the dis- 
ease you know) when it come to my 
mind about th’ transom a bein’ out be- 
tween 1o and 12— an’ not a pane o’ 
glass to be had in all Wynowasett.”’ 

Just then there was a knock at the 
door. 
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‘* Miss Peabody is ready for break- 
fast,’ a boy announced, ‘‘ will the 
gentleman meet her in the parlor?” 

In his own extremity Malcolm had 
forgotten all about his sister. His 
imprisonment meant a worse state of 
affairstoher. His impulse was to pack 
his trunk and return home with her. 
But the next instant he realized that it 
would never do to expose her to the 
contagion of hispresence. Old Michael 
Drexler had summed up the situation 
when he had said that he must be ‘‘ A 
pris’ner in his room for a spell.” 

Word was sent to Helen not to wait 
for him but to take her breakfast with- 
out him; and the door soon closed upon 
Michael Drexler’s retreating form. 
That worthy had made his captive less 
miserable in the promise that he would 
look after Miss Peabody as closely as 
though she were his own flesh and 
blood. 

Malcolm sat ‘‘ A moping son of Idle- 
ness” until his breakfast appeared. 
The viands were selected with a view 
to appeasing the most exacting palate 
yet he found his appetite gone. A 
feeling of belligerence had taken posses- 
sion of him. He was wondering if he 
could plan and carry out successfully a 
midnight escape from the Drexler 
Wings, when he heard a voice as of 
some one reading in the adjoining 
room. He could not catch the words, 
but there was a sweetness in the tones 
that suggested vesper bells, and in- 
stantly put him in a gentler mood. 
The voice was mellow, low and musi- 
cal. ‘‘Of feminine gender,” decided 
the eavesdropper without hesitation. 
‘Belongs to a woman of culture.” 
His imagination had sped thus far upon 
its march, when there was a knock at 
the door and a note was slipped under 
it. It was from his sister and read: 

‘“My DeaREsStT BROTHER: How 
can you ever forgive me for bringing 
you here? I am desperate when I 
think of your being a prisoner in a 
miserable little room for a month! 
you who loathe the very name of Sum- 
mer Resort to be a victim to one in its 
most uncomfortable form! How will 
you put in thetime? If you only knew 

















how to draw oreven to sew. One can’t 
be expected to readall the time. Don’t 
worry about me. Mr. and Mrs. Drex- 
ler are very kind. They have given 
the impression to the other boarders 
that you are ill; so that my seeming to 
be alone is accounted for. Iam dread- 
fully vexed though that you must miss 
the Hambletons. I did so much want 
you and Theadora to meet—and more. 
For some reason they have not yet ar- 
rived but I look for them at any time. 
Their delay is all the more provoking 
because it leaves them so short a time 
here—did I tell you they expect to 
sail for Europe the first of August? I 
wonder if I dare to hope that you will 
be out of quarantine before that time. 
To think of my plans being frustrated 
all on account of those wretched peo- 
ple in number 12! 
Yours most contritely, 
HELEN. 

‘*P, S. Writeto meevery day. Mrs. 
Drexler says to be sure to put some of 
the ‘ asafidity ’ and garlic she sent you 
in your writing-desk. The letters she 
says, can be let down from your west 
window by a string; and a boy—who 
is supposed to be fortified with the 
fragrant mixture—will deliver them to 
a EF” 


The answer: 

‘¢ ‘The best laid schemes o’ mice 
and men gang aft a-gla.’ And of 
women, too, my dear sister; although 
she has no generic that lends itself 
to the rhythm. Do not think me 
unamiable nor perverse when I assure 
you that this practical demonstration 
of the amended couplet is the one 
thing that reconciles me to my solitude. 
I own to a keen sympathy with the 
partridge in his wariness of the ‘trap’ 
and prefer to be brought down while 
‘on the wing’ so to speak. Therefore 
if inclined to fret in my dungeon I 
have only to recall your ‘Theadora’ and 
that postscript and thank my afflicted 
neighbors for my deliverance. And, 


by the way, some one in the next room 
—a woman—or I should say—‘ lady,’ 
with a capital L—has the kind of sweet- 
ness in her voice that could ‘ Unloose 





IN QUARANTINE, 
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the chains of frenzy.’ 
now to the patient. 


She is reading 


More again, 
MALCOLM.” 


Second letter from No. ro: 

‘““My Dear SisteER:—The Voice 
comes from the fairest of tenements. 
Beautiful, large brown eyes, that have 
the coziest little way of laying (not 
throwing) glances upon one and let- 
ting them rest in cool but friendly de- 
liberation, meet me every time I go to 
my east window. Like the stately 
Calla (the ‘lady flower’ I always want 
to call it,) she is tall, willowy and 
waxen-white, without a suspicion of 
searness in her leaf though she may 
have been blooming for thirty years or 
more. And her repose; not the con- 
scious kind one brings home from a 
‘ finishing-school ’—but that which is 
to the manner born, and can only 
emanate from a great, calm soul. I 
am certain that Lady Calla could doa 
problem in Euclid and get a correct 
answer, too, if the roof were in flames 
over her very head. 

‘‘Fate is lending her aid toward an 
acquaintance. A paper from her room 
has just blown over the transom. 

MALCOLM.” 


‘*My Dear BROTHER:—I wish we 
were both at home—and more, that 
we had never come to Wynowasett. 
As to Calla lillies, I never liked them, 
they’re too stiff. I am ready to return 
home at any time. I should rather 
have a spell of scarlet fever than take: 
the chances of your marrying the 
‘Lady Calla.’ 

‘‘Tet me know when to begin packing. 
Still nothing from the Hambletons! I 
think Mr. Drexler is vexed about their 
not coming, for when I ask him if he 
has heard from them he looks worried 
and mumbles something which I can- 
not catch. Do you think we can get 
off by to-morrow? 

‘‘ Your bitterly disappointed sister.” 


‘‘My DEAR SISTER:—The paper that 
fluttered over my transom proved to 
be the winding-sheet of my romance. 
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In inky blackness (not yet dry) I read 
its obsequies in the words: ‘My dear 
Husband.’ My brown-eyed divinity— 
Lady Calla—is called ‘Mamma ’—think 
of it! by a rarely beautiful, grown-up 
girl—the image of herself, and the 
same who is the cause of my isolation. 
She is convalescent (it is a singularly 
light attack I should think) and, in 
draperies of fluffy white with touches of 
pink, is sitting now at the south win- 
dow. I have just caught her glance 
which is instantly dropped and bewitch- 
ingly hid under her eyelids dark and 
silken fringes. A dimple ripples in 
her cheek; and a blush, a modest 
blush—an aesthetic blush that does not 
get beyond the cheek. In short, my 
dear sister, I see before me a danger- 
ously lovable girl. One that might— 
if propinquity favored—cause a tender 
string to vibrate in the most obdurate 
heart.” 

** Half an hour later. 

‘‘T am now well-acquainted with my 
neighbors in No. 12. The nodding 
accquaintance, begun by the truant 
slip of paper, (for I had to return it 
you know) has been furthered by a— 
mouse. A scream from the window— 
a personal appeal from the convales- 
cent and I was quickly in their room 
and in hot chase after the marauder. 
In spite of a cool exterior Lady Calla 
showed some agitation. (Don’t tell 
it) but she was standing upon a chair 
and was in the act of mounting the 
washstand when I entered the room. 
It was probably owing to weakness, 
rather than nerve, that Miss Calla re- 
tained her seat in the rocker, only 
gathering her skirts a little more close- 
ly about her. There is nothing like a 
mouse for developing sudden intim- 
acies. I should consider myself quite 
well grounded in an acquaintance if 
we knew each other’s names. 

Yours 
MALcoLo.” 


‘*“My Dear BROTHER: — Leaving 
Theadora out of the question—I am 
troubled about you. You cannot be 
counting the hours by the clock, nor 
the days by the calendar, when in the 
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short space of three days you write 
yourself in love—twice; and worse 
still—your second inamorata the suc- 
cessor of her own mother! I wonder 
if much solitude hasn’t been bad for 
you? It has been known to go to the 
head. 

‘*An old lady has just arrived who— 
Mrs. Drexler told me—is the grand- 
mother of the patient in No. 12. 
Beware! and remember that you are 
only thirty. 

HELEN.” 


‘* Umph!” exclaimed Malcolm, toss- 
ing the letter aside and yawning, ‘‘A 
girl ought to be glad to have a court- 
ship begin with her mother! It would 
be even better that it begin with her 
grandmother. The situation is a prom- 
ise of an enduring honeymoon. I would 
never marry a woman whose mother 
was a—frump. A girl’s mother is a 
girl in perspective. If she be charm- 
ing, she stands as a guarantor of abid- 
ing charms; and a charming grand- 
mother only lengthens the perspect- 
ive.” Again picking up the letter he 
resumed: ‘‘ Leaving Theadora out of 
the question!” He laughed gently to 
himself. ‘‘ Theadora is certainly out 
the question now.” A tender light 
shone in his dark grey eyes, and he 
looked toward number 12. ‘‘And as 
far as I’m concerned,” he added em- 
phatically, ‘‘she never, was in the 
question. The most ingénious of traps, 
Sister mine, would never have succeed- 
ed in capturing me for your Theadora.”’ 

At that moment Malcolm saw two 
men alight from the doctor’s buggy. 
One he recognized as the attending 
physician of the scarlet fever patient. 
The other was a stranger to him and a 
much older man than his companion. 
There was an unmistakably profession- 
al stamp in his bearing. The sight of 
two physicians impressed Malcolm 
with an ominous significance. He 
feared that the patient had suffered a 
relapse. Anxiety clouded his brow 
and he began pacing the floor. Pres- 


ently there was acommotion in No. 12. 
Was the sweet invalid worse? and was 
He 


grief venting itself in hysterics? 
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certainly caught a peal of ladylike 
laughter! It was followed by a mas- 
culine shout—then a chorus of shouts 
—bass shouts and treble peals. 

During the excitement there was a 
knock at Malcolm’s door and Michael 
Drexler came walking in; his mouth in 
its characteristic chase after his ears: 

‘‘T’m powerful sorry!” he said ad- 
dressing Malcolm. ‘‘It never would 
have happened if the old doctor had 
been at home.” 

‘*What wouldn’t have happened?” 
queried Malcolm with anxious per- 
plexity. 

‘¢ Why—shutting you up here. How 
was a young man who’d only been a 
doctor’s assistant for three months to 
know th’ difference between scarlet 
fever and—but I’m sworn not to tell. 
Anyhow, you’re out o’ quarantine.” 
He had gotten as far as the door on 
his way out, when he turned suddenly 
and said: 

‘Oh, I ‘most forgot. 
from your sister.”’ 

It 1ead :, 

‘* DEAR BROTHER: Mrs. Drexler has 
just sent me word that the young 
woman in number 12 is well, and that 
you are at liberty. Inever heard of so 
light a case of scarlet fever. Her 


Here's a note 


SEA. 
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doctor ought to start out as a special- 
ist. Lose no time in coming down. 
HELEN, 

‘*P. $.—The Hambletons are here at 
last! ‘Theadora has this minute come 
to my room. She is lovelier than ever. 
Come right down. HELEN.” 

When a little later, Malcolm did go 
down there was consternation in Miss 
Helen Peabody’s little chamber. 

Miss Theadora Hambleton sustained 
no trifling shock when she saw her 
cherished friend fly to the door and un- 
blushingly fall into the arms of her own 
handsome neighbor of number 1o. And 
the cherished friend of Miss Theadora 
Hambleton was at a loss to understand 
how her brother and Miss Theadora 
could meet each other as old acquaint- 
ances. And Mr. Peabody had only to 
put two and two together and own 
that he had fallen into a ‘‘ trap.” 

Miss Helen Peabody was always 
ready to boast that to her alone was 
due the credit of a very happy match 
that occurred six months later. But 
her brother was inclined to share the 
credit between a certain young 
woman’s tooth for unseasonable food, 
and the young Esculapius who, for 
days had treated as scarlet fever, a 
case of buckwheat rash, 





THE SEA. 


The fisherman sings as he sails away, 
Guiding his boat o’er the laughing sea, 

With a heart as light as the cloudless day, 
And a song as gay as song can be. 


For the sky is as fair as burnished gold, 
The wind as soft as a maiden’s face, 
And the dancing caps which the billows hold 
Challenge his boat to a merry race. 


But the beat of the waves against the shore 
Crushes the heart of the weeping wife, 

For she knows the breeze will change to a roar 
And stir the passionate sea to strife. 


And the sky which is fair as burnished gold 
The sigh of the coming tempest’s breath, 

And the dancing caps which the billows hold, 
Will race the fisherman’s boat to death. 





s —Frank H. Sweet. ' 




















A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


N Bagdad, in the little lane by the 
Golden Bridge, lived, ages ago, a 
merchant mamed Kalif. He was 

a quiet retiring man, who sat early and 
late in his little shop, and went but 
once a year to Mosul or Shiraz, where he 
bought embroidered robes in exchange 
for atter of roses. 

On one the journeys, chancing to 
have fallen a little in the rear of his 
caravan, he heard roarings and tramp- 
ling of horses’ hoofs in the thicket close 
by the roadside. Drawing his sword, 
which he wore on account of thieves, 
he entered the thicket. On a little 
green surrounded by trees he saw a 
* horseman in a light blue mantle and a 
turban, fastened by a flashing diamond. 
The horse, an Arab of purest blood, 
seemed to have lost itssenses. Rearing 
upright with a piercing neigh, it strug- 
gled vainly to dislodge an enormous 
panther which had fixed its great claws 
in the horse’s flanks. The rider had 
lost all control over it, blood and foam 
poured from its mouth and_ nostrils, 
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Kalif sprang boldly out, and with a 
mighty stroke split the panther’s skull, 
and flinging away his sword, ran to the 
horse’s head, thereby enabling the rider 
to dismount. Having calmed the trem- 
bling animal, the horseman begged his 
rescuer to follow him. 

‘*T had lost my way in the chase,’ 
he said, ‘‘and would have fallen a vic- 
tim to the panther if Allah had not sent 
you to my aid. I will reward you well 
for your bravery. Come! let us seek 
my companions; there, behind that 
wood, my camp must be.”’ 

‘*] did what any other would have 
done in my place,’’ answered Kalif, sim- 
ply, ‘‘and expect no reward; But, if 
you so will it, I will accompany you to 
your tents.” 

The stranger took his horse by the 
rein and walked in silence at the mer- 
chant’s side till they arrived at an open- 
ing in the trees. Here, surrounded by 
several smaller ones, stood one large 
tent of purple linen. A number of 
richly clad men threw themselves on 
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their faces before the new comer. 
Then Kalif knew whom he had saved: 
it was the Shah himself! He was about 
to fall at his feet, but the Shah seized 
his hand and led him into the tent. In- 
side, standing on five stools, were five 
caskets, the first of gold set with 
jewels, the second of gold alone, the 
third silver, the fourth copper, and the 
fifth of iron. 

‘* Choose one of these caskets,” said 
the Shah. 


Kalif hesitated. At length he said: 


‘‘What I did is not worthy of any 
reward, but if you will it, oh! King of 
Kings, I will take one of these caskets 
to remind me of the day when my eyes 





THEY DRAW LOTS. 


were permitted to behold the Light of 
Asia.” 

He stooped and took the iron casket. 

The Shah started. ‘‘Stranger,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ your modesty has met with its 
own reward. You have chosen the 
most valuable casket, for, look! the 
others are empty; but this one contains 
two jewels which possess the magic gift 
of bestowing. undreamed-of power to 
their owner.’”’ He raised the lid and 
showed the wondering Kalif the two 
stones. ‘‘ This one,” he said, ‘‘is a 
lapis lazuli. Whosoever winds it in the 
folds of his turban, to him everything 
is known that has happened since the 
world began, and no secret can be hid- 
den from him. But this stone,” and 


he took a diamond the size of a dove’s 
egg from the casket, ‘‘ this stone brings 
all the riches he can think of to its 
owner. He has but to rub the stone 
and repeat his wish aloud.” He re- 
placed the stones in the casket, closed 
the lid, and handed it to the merchant, 
who thanked the Shah, hid the treasure 
in his robes, and hastened to rejoin his 
caravan. 

Once more in his own house he often 
looked at the princely gift, and one day 
as he was rubbing the lid he noticed an 
inscription upon the lid that had_hith- 
erto been unseen. It ran:— 


’Tis Allah’s will that to him who 
cherishes 

The precious gift that never perishes, 

The East shall erstwhile all bow down, 

So far the date on palm is grown. 


He never spoke of his adventure 
in the Kalaat Mountains, neither 
could he ever make up his mind to 
test the virtue of the stones, being 
a frugal man on the one hand, and 
unwilling to surpass his neighbors in 
wisdom on the other. But at length 
the news of the Shah’s rescue by 
the merchant reached even Bagdad, 
together with the account of the 
Royal reward, and people jostled one 
another to call on the merchant 
and see with their own eyes the 
wonderful casket. In consequence 
Kalif had more customers in one 
day than he generally had in ten 
years, and his daily receipts testified 
to the worth of the casket. For 
many years he enjoyed the reward 
of his bravery, and at his death Ali 
Haitam, the eldest son, proposed 
that they should draw lots for the 
magic stones. He had great ideas 
of his owncleverness, and hoped from 
the bottom of his heart to win the lapis 
lazuli. Ali Hassuf, the second son, 
whose sole failing was insatiable greed, 
was quite agreeable, (In secret he was 
revolving in his own mind how to obtain 
the diamond is case it fell into the 
hands of the youngest son.) But just 
as they were about to draw, Abdul 
Kassim, the youngest son, said: ‘‘Dear 
brothers, we are three, and there are 
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but two stones. It would be better, 
therefore, for one to renounce his claim 
in order that no dispute may rise in our 
hitherto peace-loving family. I am the 
youngest, and therefore can have least 
claim on the stones. Throw to decide 
which stone shall fall toeach. Iresign!” 

The other two were delighted, and 
as it happened each got the stone he 
desired. 

‘*But in order that I may have a 
keepsake of my dear father,” continued 









THE JUICY FRUIT KNOCKED THE TURBAN 


FROM ALI’S HEAD. 
Abdul Kassim, ‘‘permit me to take 
home the casket. It will be of no use 
to you since you have divided the con- 
tents.” 

Ali Hassuff hesitated at first, 
finally agreed to Kassim’s wish. 

The three brothers left the empty 
house, and went each to seek his for- 
tune in his own way. 

Ali Haitam bought a piece of muslin, 
folded it into a turban, sewed the lapis 
lazuli inside, and fixed it firmly on his 
head. Then he went tothe bazaar and 
waited for an influx of wisdom. And 
see! The power of the stone set to 
work and his mind was filled with 


but 


knowledge! He knew the origin of all 
things, and his eyes could see through 
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walls five feet thick! He passed the 
Caliph’s palace, and he could see that 
in the recesses of the cellars were hid- 
den 9,000 sacks of gold, and that Fatma, 
the daughter of the Caliph, was the 
most lovely maiden in the East; and 
an idea occurred to him that dazzled 
him. ‘‘ How would it be,” he thought, 
‘*if I placed my wisdom at the Caliph’s 
disposal, became his first adviser, and 
finally married the lovely Fatma?” 
But together with this dream came the 
longing to display to an admiring crowd 
some proofs of his wisdom. 

He hurried back to the _ bazaar, 
mounted the highest steps at the gate, 
and cried: ‘‘You people of Bagdad, 
who believe that the sun moves round 
the earth, you are ignorant fools and 
sons of fools! Hear now what I preach 
to you. The sun stands still, but the 
earth moves?” 

He intended to continue, 
but the crys of the bystand- 
ers interrupted him. 

‘*Ali Haitam has gone 
mad,’’ they cried. ‘listen 
to the nonsense he is talk- 
ing. Come, let us hold him 
head first under the lion’s 
mouth at the spring; that 
will restore him to reason! ”’ 

And one, a fruit dealer, 
took an orange, and crying, 
‘*Ali Haitam is right, the 
sun moves just as little as 
this orange!” flung the 
orange at the philosopher on the steps. 
The juicy fruit knocked the turban from 
Ali’s head. He stooped to regain it, 
but in vain. The fruit dealer’s throw 
was the signal for a general onslaught, 
so that he was obliged to take to his 
heels and fly for home. Dirty and pant- 
ing he reached his hut, deeply grieved at 
the loss of his precious stone, and furious 
at the stupidity of the people who 
showed so little understanding of the 
first principles of science. 

The second brother started more 
cautiously. Since he had but seldom 
been further than the end of the nar- 
row Street, by the Golden Bridge, he was 
not in a position to think of anything 
very precious to wish for; he therefore 





























first visited the bazaar and asked the 
price of everything he saw. At last he 
found something that, on account of 
its high price,made a great impression 
on him. It was a Turkish sword that 
a cunning jeweller had studded thickly 
with diamonds on handle and sheath. 
The dealer asked 1,500 gold coins for 
it, and the bystanders stared with open 
eyes at the man who dared to bargain 
for such costly possessions. Just as 
Ali Hassuf was weighing the precious 
sword in his hand, a palanquin was 
borne though the crowd. He turned, 
and through the drawncurtains caught 
sight of a maiden of wondrous beauty. 
When he heard that she was the 
Caliph’s daughter, the desire 
awoke in his soul to marry this 
lovely creature, and it seemed to 
him not unlikely that the Caliph 
would give his daughter to a man 
of such note as he would become 
as the possessor of the magic 
diamond. He decided to buy the 
sword, and, armed with the same, 
to visit the Caliph the very next 
day. 

‘*T shall come again the very 
first thing to-morrow morning,” 
he said to the dealer. ‘‘I have -~ 
not quite enough money with me 
now, but I shall procure it this 
evening. I had quite expected,” 
he added, boastingly, ‘‘that the ~ 
sword would be expensive.”’ 

He turned and went home, 
where he saddled the thin ass and 
hung across its back two large 
banniers. When it grew dark he 
softly drove the beast through 
the yard and led it out into the 
desert. For about an hour he 
walked, and in imagination saw 
himself in possession of all the 
glories the talisman would bring 
him. He never noticed that he was 
followed by three dark forms, who 
had never lost sight of him since 
his visit to the bazaar. He _ halted 
by a group of stunted palms, spread 
out a large cloth; and with tremb- 
ling fingers began to rub the diamond, 
crying at the same time: ‘‘ Spirit of the 
Stone! send me at once twenty shekels 
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of golden coins! He waited a mo- 
ment, and listened into the darkness, 
thinking he heard whispering voices. 
But as all was silent he repeated his wish 
for the second and third time. He 
heard a noise as of the falling of soft, 
heavy weights, and, on stooping, found 
twenty well-filled sacks. He opened 
one, and felt inside. And, truly! it 
was really gold in bright new coins! 
With feverish haste he slung the sacks 
on the ass’s back, and turned its head 
homewards. Suddenly he heard once 
more the same mysterious whisperings, 
this time in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. He stood still and listened with 


THE CALIPH IS 


ANGRY. 


bated breath. He felt himself seized 
by heavy hands and thrown to the 
ground, and saw another form seize the 
Two men with blackened faces 
tore off his turban and robe and left 
him lying half naked by the roadside, 
after having warned him to keep quiet 
as to this attack unless he wished to 
lose his life ‘Trembling with fright and 
rage, he saw the robbers disappear with 


ass. 
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his ass in the direction of the moun- 


tains. What pained him most was the 
loss of his diamond, which he had con- 
cealed in his robe. He reached home, 
where he lay hidden for weeks, too 
ashamed to show himself in the streets 
or at the bazaar. But once as he sat 
on the Golden Bridge fishing, to try 
arid provide himself with a frugal meal, 
the weapon dealer passed him by, and 
said: ‘* Well, Ali Hassuf, when are you 
coming for your sword?” 

But sword and Princess were for ever 
lost to Ali Hassuf. 

In the meantime, as the two elder 
brothers sat mourning their losses, 
Abdul Kassim the youngest, sat at home 
in his little house by the gardens, think- 
ing with regret of his father, and won- 
dering what he should do to earn him- 
self his daily bread. Before him, ona 
little stool, stood the iron casket. There 
came a knock at the door, and Micha 
ben Jahzeel, the Jew, who had lent him 
money a month or two ago, walked it. 
Micha looked grave and said: ‘‘ Abdul 
Kassim, times are bad, and ready 
money gets scarcer and scarcer. You 
know I lent you ten golden coins, and 
I have come to ask ’’—his eyes fell on 
the casket and he started, but collect- 
ing himself, went on: ‘‘I have come to 
tell you that I am not in an immediate 
hurry for the return of the loan. If 
you like you can keep it, or as it is 
hardily worth mentioning, keep it for 
some months, or even years if you like. 
I only wanted to tell you you needn’t 
trouble about it, there is no hurry at 


all.”” He bowed low to his debtor and 
withdrew. 
Abdul Kassim marvelled at the 


change in the Jew’s manner, but as he 
thought of the looks he had cast at the 
casket he couldn’t help smiling. 

On the same evening came his neigh- 
bour, the clothes dealer, who had not 
visited him for years. ‘‘ Dear friend,” 
he said, and placed a bundle on the 
floor before Kassim, ‘‘I have come to 
entreat your pardon that my horse 
should have splashed your robe with 
mud the other day; he isa young thing, 
and is not yet properly broken. Ihave 
brought you a new robe to replace it, 
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which I hope will please you.” Then 
he withdrew. The young man could 
not recollect having been splashed by 
his neighbour’s horse, still less could 
he account for the generosity of one 
who was celebrated for his meanness in 
presenting him with such an elaborately 
embroidered robe. 

Next morning, just as he had put on 
his new robe, a distant relation arrived, 
bringing a magnificently caparisoned 
horse. 

‘*Dear cousin,” he said—formerly 
he had not even noticed him—“‘‘ your 
appearance grieves me. I feared you 
were giving way too much to grief at 
the loss of your father, and it would 
give me great pleasure to cheer you a 
little. I have ventured to bring you 
this horse, which is overcrowding my 
stable; do me the favour to accept this 
little gift!” 

Abdul Kassim would have refused, 
but the cousin had hurried away. There 
he stood holding the beautiful animal 
by the bridle. He could not resist the 
temptation to mount him. He swung 
himself into the saddle and rode into 
the town. Everyone bowed to him, 
and many stood still, saying: ‘‘ There, 
I told you so! Abdul Kassim was 
always the favourite son, and he has 
inherited the casket!” 

Next morning, as the barber sharped 
his rasor and began to shave the Caliph, 
the latter asked him: ‘‘ Well, Harmos, 
what are my subjects talking about just 
now?” 

The barber bowed to the ground and 
said: ‘‘ What should they speak of, oh, 
King of the Faithful, if not of your 
goodness and wisdom?” 

‘*Of your idiotcy, son of a she ass,’ 
shouted the Caliph, bored by the eternal 
flatteries of the barber. ‘‘ Tell me, 
what are the people talking about?” 

‘*They talk,” began -Harmos, hesi- 
tatingly; ‘‘ they talk of the luck of your 
servant, Abdul Kassim, whom they call 
the wisest and richest of your subjects.” 

‘* Abdul Kassim? I don’t even know 
his name,” said the Caliph. 

‘¢He is the son and heir of Kalif,”’ 
continued the barber, more courage- 
ously, ‘‘the same Kalif whom the 
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Shah once rewarded with 
casket.” 

He related at length all about the 
magic stones. The Caliph listened 
attentively, dismissed the barber, and 
sent a message to the Grand Vizier to 
come at once. The Vizier came and 
confirmed the barber’s tale. ‘‘ Abdul 
Kassim,” he said, ‘‘ knows everything 
that goes on in the world, and when- 
ever he has a wish, all he has to do to 
fulfil it is to rub the diamond and say 
what he wants.” 

The Caliph 


a magic 


grew serious. 
‘“Do you 
think, Vizier, 
that this man 
could usurp 
my throne ? 
How would it 
be if I gave 


him a palace 
and raised him 
to be the hus- 
band of my 
daughter?”’ 
The Grand 
Vizier agreed 
to the propo- 
sal of his ruler, 
and undertook 
himself to 
convey to 


the astound- 
ed Abdul Kas- 
sim the _ tid- 


ings that the 
Commander 
of the Faith- 
ful had given 
him a palace 
and awaited 
his visit. 

The same 
evening the 
new favourite of the Caliph packed all 
his few belongings on his horse’s back, 
took the iron casket under his arm, and 
amid the cheers of the crowd, entered 
the palace. 

A troop of negroes received him and 
threw themselves at his feet. An 


FATHER DO WITH 


especially gorgeously arrayed slave led 
him 


into a room, where a banquet 
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awaited him. Abdul Kassim had never 
fared so well in his life. But he did 
not forget to praise Allah for his good- 
ness. Next morning he put on his gor- 
geous robe, bound on the magnificent 
sword he found in the great hall, and 
rode, accompanied by the negroes, to 
visit the Caliph. 

The Commander of the Faithful sat 
on the throne and awaited his subject, 
who, when he appeared, was about to 
throw himself in the dust at the ruler’s 
feet, but the Caliph descended the 
, three steps of 
the throne, 
and took the 


young man’s 
hand. 

‘*Are you 
Abdul = Kas- 


sim,” he said, 
‘*son of Kalif, 
the merchant 
who lived by 
the Golden 
Bridge? ” 

‘*T am he, 
Caliph,” an- 
swered Abdul; 
‘‘permit me to 
express my 
thanks for the 
palace with 
which you 
have endow- 
ed your most 
liumble ser- 


” 
vant. 
. I have 
heard much 


” 


good of you, 
said the Cal- 
iph, when he 
had _ ordered 
YOU WILL. his suite to 

retire; ‘‘and 
pray you to show me the magic jewels 
that help you to such power and wis- 
dom.” 

‘* Of which jewels are you speaking?” 
asked Abdul Eassim, amazed. 

‘* Well,” smiled the Caliph, ‘‘ which 
jewels should I mean but those you 
have inherited from your father?” 

The young man stared. So the 
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Caliph, too, took him for the possessor 
of the magic stones? Without reserve 
he confessed that, to avoid disputes, 
he had voluntarily retired and left the 
stones to his brothers. 

‘* But,” said the Caliph, ‘*‘ Micha ben 
Jahzeel, the Jew, saw the casket in 
your house!” 

‘‘The casket he may have seen,” 
answered Abdul Kassim; ‘‘I begged it 
of my brothers in memory of my father’’ 

The Caliph seemed still in doubt. He 
sent a slave to Abdul Kassim’s palace 
to bring the casket. ‘The messenger 
brought it, gave it to the Caliph, and 
retired. The Caliph opened the lid and 
looked inside. It was in truth empty! 
His gaze fell on the inscription: 


’Tis Allah’s will that to him who cherishes 
The precious gift that never perishes, 
The East shall erstwhile all bow down, 

So far the date on palm is grown. 


He read the verse and looked at the 
youth. ‘‘ Abdul Kassim,” he said, ‘‘you 
have jewels in your heart more precious 
than all the treasures of the earth. For 
love of your brothers you gave up the 
stones, and for love of your father you 
have preserved this seemingly worth- 
less casket. But Allah has blessed you 
for your virtues and has,. by means of 
this humble iron casket, raised you to 
power and wealth. I dare not refuse 
to assist you. I will give you the most 
priceless gift at my disposal—the hand 
of my only daughter. 

He called the chief overseer of the 
harem and bade him lead Fatma to 
the throne-room. The maiden had 
passed the night in weeping, for she 
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had heard that she was to be given in 
marriage toa strange man. Shé shud- 
dered at the thought, for as only child 
of the Caliph she had been thoroughly 
spoilt, and hated the idea of leaving her 
father’s roof. 

Abdul Kassim, who until now had 
been struck dumb with astonishment, 
could not refrain from a cry of admira- 
tion at the sight of the lovely Fatma. 
She seemed to him a hundred times 
more beautiful than any description he 
had heard of her in Bagdad. 

In the midst of her grief Fatma re- 
tained her woman’s curiosity, and on 
hearing the youth’s voice, cast one 
glance at him over her father’s shoulder. 
The first impression seemed not un- 
favorable. She eyed his slender form 
as he stood leaning on his sword, and 
gradually ceased her sobbing. She 
even raised herself and took hold of 
the Caliph’s arm. ‘‘ Father,” she said 
**do with me what you will; not with- 
out cause do the people call you ‘ The 
Wise One.’ ” 

So Fatma was married to Abdul. 
But neither she nor any other ever 
knew that the iron casket connected 
with her young lord’s rise and power 
was empty. - The Caliph advised his son- 
in-law to maintain the deepest silence 
as to the absence of the magic jewels. 

In the fifth year of their wedded life. 
the Caliph, feeling the weight of ad- 
vancing years, abdicated in Abdul 
Kassim’s favor, so the verse on the 
casket lid was fulfilled, and Abdul 
Kassim reigned many, many years over 
Bagdad, the best and wisest rnler who 
had ever ascended the throne. Allah’s 
name be praised ! 























THE KNACK OF HOME-MAKING. 


BY MRS. LILY 


OME homes are bare and unloved 
S because the owners do not take 
the time to beautify them. Often 
if they were pleasant the dwellers there- 
in would not have time to enjoy them. 
The beauty of a place depends much on 
its situation, the views it commands, 
and the access to sunshine and pure 
air. 

In other words, if families wish to 
beautify their rooms they should live in 
them. ‘‘Josiah Allen’s wife” wrote afunny 
chapter in one of her books which was 
a ‘‘hit’’ at housewives who vacate the 
parlor and close it up because of flies. 
Then they move back and back to save 
their rooms until they land in a de- 
tached kitchen or woodhouse. 

Not many places have all advantages 
combined. It is not usual to find an 
estate with sloping green meadows, fine 
water, mountain scenery, brooks and 
sugar orchard; but we can make the 
most of what we have. Some will have 
one thing beautiful while the rest may 
show a strange incongruity. An owner 
may beautify his acres, his barn may be 
well arranged while the women may 
have to carry water a distance and all 
up hill. The farm house may be poorly 
arranged, the wall paper dingy and the 
rooms poorly planned. Theideal rooms 
she had planned were full of light, sun- 
shine and beauty. They had folding 
doors and cozy corners. The walls 


RICE STAHL. 


were tinted and had pretty rugs, all 
plain to be seen but so in harmony. 
Each window framed a pretty landscape. 











She never realized this imaginary home 
unless she gained it in her ‘‘many 
mansions.” This poor yearning soul 
said of herself: ‘‘I am as far from the 
realization of my dream as an exiled 
monarch from his throne; I am like a 
stranded sailor still loving the sea, but 
lamenting his misfortune.”’ 

One of the most pleasant rural 
homes I have ever visited was seven 
miles from the railroad. It was in 
hilly Pennsylvania. <A beautiful farm 
house with wide halls and airy parlors. 
Things were not counted too good to 
use. The house was approached by a 
shady lane, such lanes as we believe 
are common in England. There was 
no sound here, but the twitter of birds 
and the hum of bees. There was a 
dashing brook near the house, there 
were ‘‘ green pastures and still waters,” 
such as are mentioned in ‘the Psalms. 
Near the house was a rocky ravine 
which was allowed to remain as nature 
made it. 

I could have lived in such a place 
in blessed contentment. Mind you 
though, if I do bring up in the country, 
I want the place beautiful and not 
full of suggestions of constant toil. 

One of the best ways to beautify a 
home is to give the home maker free- 
dom to exercise her task along with a 
little money to carry out her ideas. 

We do not fancy barrel chairs nor 
store box furniture but these things 
will ‘‘do,”’ tinkered up with gay cotton 
and chintz coverings, for a time. 

Taste must needs be cultivated and 
toned down if one has no opportunity 
of seeing other homes. 
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Things worth having usually come 
by years of hard work and patient 
economy. Some have no conception 
of beauty and their tastes are accord- 
ingly barbaric. 

Many of us can remember the cold 
slippery hair cloth furniture of thirty 
years ago. The great gay bouquets of 
flowers on the Brussels carpets, some- 
times as big as the bottom of a wash 
tub. Now quiet tints prevail and up- 
holstery is not of the shiney sleek sort. 

When I have a settled abiding place 
I shall ask some friend of taste to ad- 
vise me as to tints for walls and car- 
pets. I shall hope to get things that 
will be plain enough to not go out of 
fashion too soon. There is also in 
rural life a disposition among men and 
women to grow irritable and nervous in 
spite of fervent prayers. 

They do not need tonic nor moral 
discipline. They need contact with 
new minds. New scenes and new ideas 
just as lungs call for fresh out door air 
after they have used up all the oxygen 
in a close room. ‘‘Only a god or a 
brute can dwell in solitude,” says a wise 
philosopher. Each human being needs 
congenial companionship for the sake 
of health as well as for happiness. 

A young girl made her presence felt 
in a lonely farm house by infusing new 
beauty into it by some of her ingenuity. 
She liked to hunt around in old garrets 
as well as Scott’s ‘‘Old Immortality ” 
loved to wander in brier-grown grave 
yards and remove lichens from stones 
and renew inscriptions. 

She and a lad renovated dilapidated 
chairs with the use of screws, gimblets 
and paint. 

Piazza and lawn chairs glowed in red 
and made a good appearance among 
the green foliage. 

Garden walks and gnarled oak trees 
had a seat beneath them for weary 
ones. 

Old wooden bowls cracked and worn 
lived anew and received a coat of green 
paint and were receptacles for moss 
and flowers. Fifty cents worth of var- 
nish made the old furniture appear 
newer and suggested to these people 
the time when they first went to house- 
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keeping. Suffice it to say she paid her 
way with suggestions. 

We are often told that people may 
live well on small means; that may be, 
but there is some close planning re- 
quired. Years of hard work and eter- 
nal vigilance are necessary along with 
best energies and thoughts. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox pays a touching tribute 
to toilers, in her poem called 


OVERWORKED. 


Oh, glorious colors the clouds are turning, 
If she would but look over hillsand trees ; 
But here are the dishes and here is the 
churning— 
Those things always must yield to these. 
The world is filled with the wine of beauty, 
If she would but pause and drink it in; 
But pleasure she says must wait for duty— 
Neglected work is committed sin. 


The day grows hot, and her hands grow 
weary ; 
Oh, for an hour to cool her head 
Out with the birds the winds so cheery! 
But she must get dinner and make her 
bread. 
The busy men in the hay field working, 
If they saw her sitting with idle hands, 
Would call her lazy, and call her shirking, 
She could never make them understand. 


They do not know that her heart within 
her 
Hungers for beauty and things sublime, 
They only know that they want their 
dinner 
Plenty of it and just ‘‘ on time.” 
After the sweeping and churning and 
baking, 
And dinner dishes are all put by 
She sits and sews, though her head is 
aching, 
Till time for supper and ‘‘ chores” draw 
nigh. 


But after the strife and weary tussel 
With life is done, and she lies at rest; 

The nation’s heart and brain and muscle— 
Her sons and daughters—shall call her 

blest, 

And I think the sweetest joy of heaven, 
The rarest bliss of eternal life, 

And the fairest crown of all will be given 
Unto the wayworn farmer’s wife. 





























VILLAGE LIFE. 
THE OTHER SIDE. 


N the July issue of ARTHUR’s HOME 
| MAGAZINE appeared an article on 
village life from a writer who had 
evidently not found in the suburbs all 
that fancy led him to believe might be 
his. That our readers do not agree 
with the writer of the aforesaid article 
is evidenced by the many replies re- 
ceived in response to our request for 
opinions from those who live in villages. 
Lack of space prevents our printing but 
two of them.—Editor. 





Walter and I had lived in the city. 
The tenement, which we called home, 
was noisy and dingy and small; the 
back yard, a small enclosure of ashes 
and dirt; the front yard the dirtier 
street. But it was near the shop where 
Walter worked and we could not afford 
a better location. Indeed, we had been 
very happy there until our boy had 
grown too old to be kept in the house, 
and Lillie from want of pure air and 
sunshine had become very frail and 
white. Our toddling baby had never 
been strong. Then our worry began. 
Language from children’s lips which 
had shocked me, as it came up to my 
window from the street, seemed a thou- 
sand fold more horrible from the lips of 
our own boy. Lillie and baby were 
often sick. 

After the children were in bed one 
night, Walter and I talked it over. I 
wanted to move to the country. He 
demured, saying that we should sorely 
miss the purchasing facilities of the 
city—the fresh vegetables, fish market, 
and downtown ‘“‘bargains,’’ so dear to 
woman’s heart. But I told him, I 
would willingly feed my boy on bread 
and milk, if I could keep his lips free 
from foul language; and would rather 
dress Lillie in homespun if I could only 
see her rosy and well; that just now, 
‘“life seemed to me more than meat, and 
body than raiment.” 

‘*Well, I suppose we might go,” he 
said at last, ‘‘if I were sure that I could 
get work, but it is too hard times to 
give up a job a man’ssure of for an un- 
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certain venture:” and then man fashion 
he turned to the evening paper. 

Nothing more was said about moving 
until several days later when the super- 
intendent of the shops posted a notice 
to the effect that owing to the condition 
of trade, the shops would be closed in- 
definitely. Then the decisive moment 
came and Walter at once announced 
his intention of leaving the city. 

And so it came about that we 
packed our little ‘household gods,’ and 
one morning in spring found ourselves 
en route for a small village of which 
we had often heard. Walter had gone 
on and had secured a house, but of 
either village or house he utterly re- 
fused to tell me a word, assuring me 
that I would have nothing to do when 
I arrived but to take observations. 

In two hours we reached our destina- 
tion, and then such a wonderland as 
was revealed to the children; so much 
sky, as Frank said, and such blue sky 
too; the green grass dotted with starry 
dandelions, growing to the very edge 
of the gravelled road; houses, big 
house and little houses, painted in 
pretty colors, (and not atrace of smoke 
on them) each surrounded by its half 
half acre of door yard and garden. On 
both sides of the street were large trees 
which shaded the side walks, and the 
yards were full of trees, some of them 
heavy with blossoms. There was a 
small stream running through the 
village, and all along its banks, even 
near the main street, the bright green 
willows drooped over the water. 

The children were wild with delight, 
and Frank wanted to go fishing at once; 
but we had no time to look farther for 
Walter had already stopped at the gate 
of a cozy little cottage which he in- 
formed us was to be our future home. 

The yard was full of over-grown 
shrubs and untrimmed rose bushes, and 
had altogether a neglected air, but I 
knew that a pruning knife, a sickle and 
a little exertion would soon improve 
matters wonderfully, so I did not mind 
that. 

And then we commenced the tour of 
the house. Its condition was certainly 
not inspiring. A blind was off the 
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hinges, a door knob loose, a pane of 
glass broken and various other things 
out of keeping with an orderly state of 
things, but Walter is not a man to allow 
himself to suffer continued inconve- 
nience at the hands of a landlord when 
a little gumption and five minutes of 
spare time will remedy the difficulty. 
Moreover, most landlords—for they are 
only men after all—will do much more 
for the tenant who shows a disposition 
to attend to trifles himself, than for 
him who is negligent and continually 
making demands for little repairs which 
any man could make at little or no ex- 
pense. 

Before we had completed our survey 
of the premises, a little girl came run- 
ning over from the next house saying 
that her ‘‘ mamma would like to have 
us come over to dinner for she knew 
what it was to move.”’ 

I stared at the child in astonishment, 
but Walter smiled and said, ‘*‘ You see 
neighbors are neighborly in the coun- 
try.” 

One of the happiest times of my life 
was the first evening spent in the 
country, as we sat on the porch watch- 
ing the children playing in the grass in 
all the abandon of childhood, drinking 
ing in the pure air and enjoying in its 
fullness the beauty of the peaceful lit- 
tle village. 

We have lived here a year and have 
not once thought of returning to the 
city tenement. 

Frank has nearly forgotten the old 
street ways and talk, which worried us, 
and has earned his clothes by picking 
red clover blossoms and berries for the 
farmers. 

Lillie and baby are both much 
stronger and we have had no occasion 
to call a doctor for either. 

Walter never took half the pride in 
his skill at marketing that he has this 
year in ability to furnish his family with 
fine fruit and vegetables from his own 
garden, and were the family vote taken 
I am sure it would be cast unanimously 
for our village home. F, E. GIBBS, ° 


The rather sarcastic article on ‘‘ Vill- 
age Life,’’ struck us being over-drawn 
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or written by a gentleman (no lady 
could or would have penned such an 
article) while in a most disagreeable 
state of mind. Indeed, we wondered 
then and frequently since, if he had 
not, a moment before writing that 
article, lost his best collar button or 
found the cream sour in his coffee. 
Such a picture as he drew of village 
life would have done very well for a 
** Way Back Period” but for an ‘‘ actual 
experience ’’ in these progressive days 
it hardly seems probable such a state 
of affairs in a true village could exist. 
However, not to dispute that fact, we 
have just this to say with all positive- 
ness that village life is one of the 
sweetest and best of privileges God ever 
permitted man or beast to share. 

We can reason and speak only of that 
we know and having been born and 
raised in one of the most beautiful, 
historical and healthful villages in Ohio, 
it is with a full heart, rich with ‘‘ actual 
experiences’ that we write. 

Let us, ere we proceed further with 
our plea, pause long enough to invite 
the writer of that article to visit our 
village and we will willingly wager a 
box of collar buttons and a_ whole 
gallon of the sweetest cream imagin- 
able, that he would fall in love with it 
and leave it only with a resolution to 
hurry back to stay. Publicly I decline 
to name this ‘‘Sweet, smiling village ” 
as this is not intended for a booming 
advertisement—it is purely an honest 
word heartily uttered in favor of de- 
lightful, innocent and much abused re- 
sorts called villages. There are villages 
and villages, same as cities and cities 
and it may be possible that Mr. Sar- 
castic succeeded in finding such a place 
as described but, the question is, if he 
could afford city homes with all fine 
conveniences why did he choose worn- 
out country residences which even the 
landlords refuse to recognize?  ViAll- 
ages usually have homes which are 
pleasantly located and speak of culti- 
vated and_ refined tastes. Where 
in your cities can you find the beautiful 
sceneries pure air and altogether com- 
fortable and wholesome surroundings 
such as villages afford. We would not 





























for all the conveniences of the cities 
forego the intense pleasure of magnifi- 
cent sunsets, beautiful sights afforded 
by nature, and sweetest music carolled 
by Heaven’s happy songsters which are 
the chief charms of the villages. There 
is something so pure, sweet and even 
holy in the sights and sounds of coun- 
try surroundings of which all your 
cities can not begin to comprehend. It 
is also well that the world is not all 
city for where would our greatest men 
and women spring from? 

Have not the country homes sup- 
plied three fourths of them? ‘The 
lessons taught by country life are too 
manifold and beautiful not to be known 
and felt by even the most blind and sar- 
castic residents of cities. To be sure the 
city affords us fine lectures, concerts 
and theatres and no one appreciates 
them more than the country bred indi- 
vidual—few so much so—as his soul is 
full of the beautiful and pure teachings 
of nature and he is all the better fitted 
to enjoy cultivated sights and sounds. 
Nor is the country bred individual 
behind the times. They have their 
magazines, their books, social, musical 
and literary entertainments and not 
infrequently take the trains or electric 
cars to the city to hear some noted 
lecturer or fine singer. In regard to 
home let us say that for nothing noth- 
ing need be paid while for something 
something must be paid. Leaky houses, 
noisome oders and all other unpleasant- 
ness can be found without the seeking 
in the city and are not nearly so pain- 
fully prominent in the country for the 
simple reason that we have a little com- 
mon sense and some regard for the 
golden rule. 

Now for this last bit of advice kindly 
meant and we will close. ‘‘Oh ye city 
denizens!’’ never, as you value your 
pride and fine cultured tastes commit 
the crime of branding all country folk 
as know-nothings. You city folks 
never need your nice manners and good 
breeding so much in your life as when 
in the country and and among country 
folk, for with their honest eyes and 
hearts they see and feel you through and 
through and very readily detect the 
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sham as well as the worth in you. Woe 
unto him who, oa reaching the country 
act the fool’s part and deems every one 
else a fool too! Could they know how 
they are regarded and hear some of the 
cutting sentences pronounced against 
their conduct and breeding they would 
flee to the city and never again show 
their faces in the country. May God 
protect and have mercy upon the cities 
and its misled and discontented people 
with all the solicitude with which he 
loves and blesses the country with its 
happy contented people. 
CLARA WRIGHT. 


PUNISHING CHILDREN. 


RUBY A. MOORE. 

I’ seems so long since the olden time 
when strict punishment was meted 
out to disobedient children, and 

the times have changed so and have 
become so progressive, that I was 
pained to read an article in a very pop- 
ular journal the other day that advo- 
cated the severe punishment of chil- 
dren. Such old-fashioned, heartless 
methods as confinement in a darkened 
room, putting to bed, and making the 
child go hungry were the punishments 
enumerated as wholesome, and whip- 
ping and scolding were only mentioned 
as too severe. 

It seems to me that the world should 
have outgrown all such practices as the 
above. ‘They are but relics of the 
dreadful old ‘‘ blue laws” of Colonial 
days, in keeping with the bigotry and 
narrow-mindedness of that period, when 
to laugh or to give vent to anything 
like pleasurable emotion was sacrilege. 

When the women of this nineteenth 
century pride themselves so much upon 
the progress they have made and the 
exalted position they occupy to-day, 
does it not seem incongruous and in- 
consistent, to put it mildly, that they 
must whip their children, must imprison 
them in dark closets, must force the 
little one to bed that he may mope and 
become remorseful over his fault, and 
that they must scold and reprimand for 
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the commission of any offense from 
trivial to grave? 

A child’s feelings are sensitive as 
violin strings. Never an emotion stirs 
them that does not leave its mark. 
Never a word is spoken to the child 
that does not leave its influence, though 
at the time the little one may seem 
heedless enough. If commanded in an 
angry tone to perform certain little 
acts of kindness, or politeness, it obeys, 
either through fear or in a sullen re- 
sentful manner. If punished, does that 
punishment contribute any good to the 
formation of that child’s character. 
The child becomes unruly, by reason of 
its perverse disposition, or a cringing, 
weak, pitiable little thing, that will 
never have any character at all. 

Surely one of the most sickening, 
heart-rending sights in the world isa 
helpless chilé—a disobedient one, even 
though it be—in the hands of an angry 
woman. Heavenhelpthem both. ‘The 
one is about to do that which is heath- 
enish—brutal if you will—in the inflic- 
tion of punishment, the other is about 
to receive a bitter dose that will never 
do him any real good. 

Think of a timid child fastened in a 
dark room. The air is full of goblins 
and bogies to his excited fancy, the 
least sound startles, and he is in an 
agony of fear. He trembles with ner- 
vousness that soon becomes terror, and 
his imagination pictures horrors in- 
describable. It is a wonder that idiocy 
and lunacy are not more frequent in 
childhood than they are. 

What good has confinement in bed 
during the day ever done? It may mean 
enforcement of mother’s desires at the 
time, but afterward the threat of simi- 
lar incarceration will be effective only 
by reason of the child’s fear. 

I want to put in plea for the children. 
I want to beg mothers not to depend 
so much on punishment and threats to 
make their children obedient. Be more 
respectful to them. ‘Treat them as ra- 


tional beings with some feeling. Do 
you realize that no woman has a right 
to whip her children? Should she do it 
because she can, or because she wants 
her own way? Think of the unkindness, 
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the cruelty, the brutality, that a whip- 
ping expresses. And what a lack of 
sympathy is shown in imprisonment! 
I believe that kindness and love will do 
more than anything else. Once win 
their little hearts and your triumph is 
royal. They are so sensitive, so easily 
wounded, so easily influenced, and 
withal so imitative, that the greatest 
of care must be used to insure a good 
child. If the mother be ill-tempered 
and cross, is it any wonder that her 
own child should be like her? Deal 
with them gently and humanely, and 
you will in nowise lose your reward. 
Children are a beautiful heritage, and 
they are only loaned us for a little while 
—in trust. Have we the right to mar 
their joy or to kill their innocence by 
harsh treatment? Begin with love and 
kindness and tenderness, then reason 
with them. They have their little 
crosses and their ‘‘blue”’ days just as 
we older ones do, and their little sensi- 
tive souls are too often carelessly re- 
garded, oftener ignored altogether. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES. 


BY MAUD HARWOOD. 


OO little attention is, asa rule, paid 
to the lunches gotten up for child- 
ren to take with them to school. 

It isa work that has to be attended 
to at the very busiest portion of the 
day, and very often it is the case that 
the lunch bucket or basket is opened 
and to-day’s lunch thrust in on the re- 
mains, and dirty napkin of yesterday. 
But this is a work that should not be 
hurriedly done; care should be taken 
that the bucket or basket be fresh and 
sweet. The basket is more generally 
preferred than the bucket, as it not 
only looks better but it also keeps the 
lunch fresh and cool as the air has free 
passage through it. I speak of those 
open work, wicker lunch baskets hav- 
ing two strong handles; and it is best 
to see that it has a good catch. ‘These 
baskets are easily cleaned when soiled 
by merely wiping with a damp cloth. 
The children should have a set of 



































napkins for their own use in their lunch 
baskets. 

A pretty idea for these napkins is a 
square of the cloth with a narrow hem- 
stitched hem done by hand; others only 
fringed but on all them the name plainly 
embroidered in red letters. 

If less work is desired, sets of pretty 
napkins could be bought and plainly 
marked with indelible ink. 

The children should be taught that 
when they return from school the lunch 
basket must be emptied and placed 
where it can thoroughly air; then it is 
ready when needed. 

Children as a rule like sandwiches in 
some form or other. Nice ones are 
made either from beef or ham; first the 
bread should be cut in very thin slices 
with all the hard edges and crust cut 
off. The beef or ham, as the case may 
be, should be finely minced, then 
sprinkled with pepper and salt, and 
sometimes, if they like it, sprinkle also 
with celery salt. You will not find that 
in any cook book in the land perhaps, 
but some children like it. After the 
meat is prepared a thin coating of but- 
ter should be spread over the inner 
sides of the bread, and then a thick 
layer of the chopped meat; then the 
layers of bread if pressed firmly to- 
gether are not apt to get apart. Of 
course if ham is used the salt and pep- 
per are not needed. 

Others use hard boiled eggs in 
place of the meat, but the eggs should 
be well chopped and seasoned. Some 
prefer the eggs and meat mixed. 

For their dessert an apple, banana, 
orange, or any piece of fruit had in the 
house, if it is only a few dates or figs; 
fruit is better for the children than any 
sweet cooked dish that would ruin their 
digestion. If a change is desired some 
simple little cake with raisins or cur- 
rants spread on top could be used, but 
nothing rich or heavy. 

Some day slip in some little sur- 
prise, a little cup of some favorite 
jelly, a bit of cheese or a sour pickle; 
and you will find that the chiidren 
appreciate it. Never put in just any 


thing, but always something that they 
like. 
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GOOD THING TO KNOW. 


ELLULOID for Mirrors.—Cellu- 
loid may be made transparent, 
and a sheet of it coated with 

silver constitutes an admirable mirror. 
This substitute for a looking-glass can- 
not be easily broken, but it is,of course, 
very inflammable. 

THE SICK ROOM. 

In choosing a room in which to be 
sick or in which to place the sick, let 
it always be upon the sunny side of the 
house; if it is so arranged that ventila 
tion can be had with causing drafts 
across the bed, so much the better. 
During the sickness of the patient the 
collection of dust should be as carefully 
guarded against as possible. The 
floor, furniture, and in fact all places 
where dust collects should be carefully 
wiped with soft damp cloths, and the 
dust carried out. Expectorations, de- 
jections, blood or excretions of any 
kind should be removed instantly, and 
if there are any symptoms which show 
that pus has been forming, a strong bi- 
chloride solution, say 1 to 500 should 
be used to receive them and they 
should be removed at once. When 
the mucous membrane of skin has been 
lacerated, so as to leave uncovered 
flesh it becomes especially necessary to 
avoid anything that can by any possi- 
bility cause blood poisoning. In 
germs we find the greatest possible 
dangers and in sick rooms attention 
must be directed toward preventing the 
the entrance orsurvial of germs. Gen- 
eral cleanliness goes far toward this 
end. 


MOTHS, 


Regarding the moths most generally 
considered pests, viz., the clothes 
moths, many people seem to suppose 
they are produced in clothes that are 
laid by merely by their being shut up 
in close places, but this is not so; none 
of the little larva, or caterpillars, will 
be found in the clothes, provided none 
of the winged moths can have acccss 
to them to lay their eggs there, so 
that the remedy seems to lie in preven- 
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tion rather than cure, by tying up the 
articles in coverings made of linen, 
cotton or paper, taking care that before 
doing so they are quite free from eggs. 
Putting them into tight drawers and 
covering them over is not sufficient, 
for the little winged creatures are very 
cunning in insinuating themselves into 
tiny chinks, and instinct of course 
teaches them to lay their eggs in places 
little likely to be disturbed. Suspected 
articles shouid be shaken, beaten, and 
brushed frequently. Furriers rarely 
adopt any other means of saving their 
fur stores; sometimes it is advisable 
with some articles to put them into 
hot water to destroy the young larve. 
If you find any winged moths, it is use- 
less to be satisfied with driving them 
out to fly about; they will only resort 
to some other part of the house where 
they can be more safe. It is said they 
refuse, as a receptacle for their eggs, 
any place in which they can detect the 
odour of the wood of the cedar, or of 
camphor, Russia leather, or black 
pepper. 
OLIVES. 


The taste for olives is, as a rule, 
cultivated; but so general is their ac- 
ceptance that few persons refuse them 
at the modern table.- They rank in 
the list of relishes and condiments, and 
are not considered as food proper. In 
reference to their nativity, Syria claims 
them, and still the tree flourishes and 
bears fruit in any mild climate. In 
this country it has prospered best in 
California and South Carolina. The 
fruit can never be eaten without pick- 
ling, as it is bitter and with a disagree- 
able flavor. It is difficult to determine 
the best brand for table use, although 
the imported ‘‘ Queen Olive ” seems to 
lead with epicures. In Italy the com- 
mon yellow variety is accepted as more 
delicate and smooth in flavor, but in 
America—because cheap—is regarded 
as inferior. Not only in the soap 
known as ‘‘ Olive Oil,” but in many 
other fine toilet grades, this oil is the 
foundation. In the question of serv- 
ing, the olive is ever present through- 
out the meal, and now in individual 
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dishes is preferred, although those for 
general service are so exquisite, whether 
in cut glass or rare porcelains, that 
hostesses hesitate to relinquish them. 
A funny little story is told in connec- 
tion with the olive of two little street 
gamins, gazing with longing eyes in a 
grocers window. ‘The younger asked 
the elder ‘‘ What was in tiiose bottles?” 
The reply was pointed, to say the least: 
‘*Why, Jim, them’s what the aristo- 
cracy eats, what eats everything.” 


SUMMER DISHES. 


APPLE FRITTERS. 

Core and pare three or four apples, 
but do not break them. Cut them in 
slices one third of an inch thick, leav- 
ing the open in the centre. Sprinkle 
with lemon, sugar and spice. Dip each 
slice in the fritter batter and fry in hot 
fat Drain, and sprinkle with powdered 
sugar. 


APPLE CREAM. 


Peel, core, and cut up 2 lb. of apples, 
and boil them till quite soft in one 
quart of water, rub them through a 
sieve; mix 1lb, of sugar with the 
strained juice of two lemons, dissolve 
3 oz. of red gelatine ina little water 
or claret over a quick fire, stir the 
gelatine and lime juice in the apples, 
and mix well together, pour the mix- 
ture into a mould, and leave it for 
some hours, then plunge the mould in- 
to boiling water, and turn the cream 
into a glass dish. Serve with whipped 
cream or vanilla sauce made as fol- 
lows: 


VANILLA SAUCE, 


Stir smoothly a tablespoonful of flour 
into half a pint of cold milk, sweeten 
it to taste; add a piece of cinnamon, a 
small stick of vanilla, and the weil 
beaten yolks of two eggs; pour the 
custard into a saucepan, and stir it 
well over a moderate fire until it thick- 
ens. 
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REVIEW OF FASHION. 


-T ‘HERE is an inconsistency about 
fashion this year that delights 
the frivolous and less conven- 

tional, and interferes sadly with the 
plans of the more methodical and sober 
minded. New ideas, new forms and 
often at variance, or even in direct 
contradiction, one to another. For- 
tunately, it is by no means necessary 
to follow every vagary of fashion, and 
the most extravagantly inclined would 
hardly attempt to do so. .Moreover, 
variety is pleasant, and adds immense- 
ly to the general effect of a large gath- 
ering. My advice is, choose what you 
think is the prettiest, and, above all, 
what suits you best personally. I con- 
sider fashion and novelty as secondary 
matters. If every one did this, there 
would be fewer ill-dressed women in 
the world. It is one of the great ad- 
vantages of the present that you must 
needs go out of your way to adapt an 
unbecoming garment, trimming, color, 
or what not, so that the circumstances 
to be noted in fashion are rather ad- 
vantageous than otherwise. 

There is a decided fancy for muslins 
this season, and a perfect furore for 
colored muslin with embroidered, or 
rather woven spots. I have used the 
word ‘‘embroidered” in the preced- 
ing paragraph, but it must be under- 
stood that the flowers are wrought by 
machinery —not with the needle — 
which would place such toilettes out of 
the reach of the general public. 
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Chinese muslin is a lovely new ma- 
terial. It is plain and also figured 
a la Pompadour. 

The 1830 embroidered English mus- 
lins are being revived. ‘The embroid- 
ery, however, instead of being stitched 
with cotton is stitched with silk, which 
gives a much more brilliant effect to 
the embroidery. A silk underskirt 
will be necessary with this embroidery, 
as it is open in design. 

Spotted muslin is particularly adapt- 
ed for composing smart summer dreses 
suitable for garden parties, and should 
be made up over silk slips and linings, 
though sateen will do duty in the case 
of girls’ frocks. ‘They are frequently 
made up in a comparatively simple, 
fashion—that is to say, with plain 
skirt and draped bodice; the sash in 
Liberty satin or Indian silk is appro- 
priate, consisting of a piece folded 
about the waist and secured on one 
side by a rosette, with two long and 
wide ends, either folded into a point 
at the extremity, or finished with 
fringe. Contrasts of color are courted ; 
for instance, the spotted muslin may 
be palest sky blue and the sash sage or 
moss green, or the former delicate 
lilac and the latter cerise or magenta. 
Black sashes are worn with muslins. of 
all colors, particularly those of the 
more vivid shades, maize, bouton d’or, 
orange, apricot, fuschia red, and 
cerise. Rosettes to match the sash 
are added to the bodice, one on the 
front of each armhole, and a third to 
secure the- silk fold about the neck. 
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Another way of arranging spotted mus- 
lins consists in introducing wide bands 
of ecru guipure, or bands of silk into 
the skirt. In the former case the 
bodice will often be entirely covered 
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with lace, and the sleeve have lace 
gauntlets; in the latter, a sleeveless 
vest, or a corselet of the silk should be 
added. If a draped skirt is chosen, 


the muslin will be lifted on each side, 


























so as to show the narrow frills that or- 
nament the silk petticoat. A wide 
circular-fluted collar of black sprigged 
net completes and tones down this 
toilette, the muslin being of that bright 
fuschia red, which is in such favor this 
season. 

Stuffs of manifold qualities and in 
great quantities are to be seen this 
year, those most striking to the eye, 
as being most novel, are the crumpled, 
tufted, striped and shot, chequered 
woolens, crepons, and gauzes, the shot 
and mixed effect being produced on 
many metallic gauzes—likely to be 
very fashionable materials, trimmed 
with lace, for elegant outdoor oc- 
casions—by coarse cross threads of 
wool or silk; chine patterns and glassy 
fabrics are also features of this season’s 
materials, while even velvets and plain 
cloths have a metal sheen. 

A new grenadine has alternate stripes 
—one thick, one transparent—made 
up over shot silk. Some of the silk 
grenadines show fine bouche lines; 
others are more like canvas. A skirt 
of grenadine, made over silk, is trim- 
med with rows of black watered rib- 
bon reaching from the hem to the 
waist; over the ribbon at the hem ros- 
ettes are arranged to form vandykes. 

Crepons are favorite materials for 
dressy gowns. and these are seen in an 
endless variety of designs and styles. 
The prettiest are soft and shot, and 
have a thick rib. Others in a mixture 
of silk and wool are coarse and ragged- 
looking. The crocodile crepon is ban- 
ished in favor of those covered ail over 
with tiny little bumps. <A deep violet 
crepon is striped with narrow lines of 
silk; one is in navy blue with small 
white embroidered floral spots, and 
another in brown with stripes of silk in 
pale rose-pink. Yet another crepon has 
stripes of graduated width in soft silk, 
some in green, others in thread, and a 
third in pale yellow. A charming gown 
in amber crepon, suitable for a garden 
party, has the skirt trimmed with points 
of ecru guipure. The bodice is cover- 
ed with guipure. Round the waist is 


a moire sash of geranium color, finished 
at the back with a rosette. 
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NEW SKIRTS. 
It is of far more importance that the 
cut of a skirt be correct, than that the 
material of which it is made be of the 
latest weave, and I hope the following 
suggestions upon the latest modes may 
assist the reader who is in doubt. 
Although draped skirts continue to 
be prophesied especially by those who 
wish to introduce them, as yet they 





are not seen even in the lightest of our 


summer materials. Worth makes skirts 
wider than ever, and divides them in 
two parts. The upper part over the 
hips is almost as tight as a cuirass. 
The second part, gathered on to this 
halfway up, is very full, and literally 
covered with ruchings, ribbons, etc. 
The favorite skirt for out-of-doors will 
be that cut of a bell shape with gored 
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front breadth, trimmed most generally 
with guipure, point lace, passementerie, 
ribbon, or embroidery along each seam. 
This skirt will be worn by young mar- 
ried and matronly dames, while for 





FIG. 4. 


young ladies are reserved the plain, 
lace trimmed, and flounced skirts. 

For general wear when a really ser- 
viceable mode is desired the shapely five 
gored skirts made up untrimmed, give 
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the most satisfaction to a busy woman 
who does not have the leisure required 
to keep an elaborately trimmed skirt 
in order, and she may rest assured that 
her neat mode is always in good taste. 


VARIETY IN SLEEVES. 


Sleeves are still very wide, and gen- 
erally have epaulettes to make them 
look wider still, and they are invaria- 
bly mounted with pleats laid very deep 
on account of the immense width; this 
characteristic having suffered no alter- 
ation, though many changes have taken 
place within its limits. The mighty 
gigot sleeve is sometimes lengthened 
at the wrist with a well-shaped cuff, 
and the large puffed sleeves of many 
blouses made of diaphanous gauze 
crape, finish at the elbow; other sleeves 
again fall immensely full down to the 
middle of the arm, where a richly 
trimmed cuff is set on, or they end in 
a very full flounce almost covering the 
hand. We havealso seen a pretty puff 
sleeve open at the wrist and trimmed 
with gathered lace, which is narrow 
round the lower edge, but twice as 
wide up each side of the opening. 

Ball-dress sleeves have sometimes a 
bow of ribbon only on the shoulders, 
and a pretty drapery, tmstead of the 
large balloon sleeve. Some ball-dress 
sleeves, also, are made entirely of 
flowers, chiefly roses without foliage. 
Foliage is used, however, but it is used 
as a fringe epaulette to fall over the 
sleeves of roses, and very new and 
pretty this looks. 

Many dressy jackets, in satin, moire, 
or silk, are full in the skirt, and are 
flounced with corselet, forming scarf 
on one side, and made of pink crape; 
large white lace sleeves, lined with 
pink satin. 

Many evening balloon sleeves are 
also slashed up on one side over under- 
sleeves of another color. 

A pretty dress for a youthful wearer 
is of pink chine taffetas, opened on one 
side over afi under-skirt of pink satin. 
Full bodice of the same chine taffetas, 
with corselet and sleeves of pink satin, 
covered with flounces of pink chiffon. 
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at the back. Revers are often intro- 
duced, wide, long, narrow, or crossed 
over, edged with trimming, and show- 
ing a chemisette of chiffon, tulle, or 
silk crepon. The waist may be short 
with a waistband of satin, or a basque 
will be added, cut in the circular shape, 
so that the edge hangs full and loose. 
The pleated bodice is a favorite for 
thin woollens and silks; box pleats are 
the newest, spread open and pressed. 
Three box pleats are arranged in front 
and at the back below a yoke; or the 
bodice may be gathered to a yoke with 
imitations of pleats in bands set length- 
wise, the outer bands carried over the 
;. shoulders as bretelles. This style is 
very pretty in the thin striped silks. 

























SUMMER GOWNS. 


i. Foulard gowns are light and pretty 
. eee for summer wear. A blue _ foulard 
ee spotted with white has a plain skirt 
™ trimmed with ruches of black satin. 


NEW BODICES. 


The fashion of having the bodice of 
a different color from the skirt is a 
very favorite one. This is seen to ad- 
vantage ina skirt of black silk edged 
with a band of pale heliotrope cloth, 
covered with an open galon edged with 
sequins and beads, ‘The bodice is of 
heliotrope cloth cut round just below 
the waist, corded at the edge; sequin 
trimming is arranged in tabs from the 
neck to the bust. The large sleeves 
are of black silk. 

The stretched seamless bodices are 
taking the place of the bodices with 
manyseams. ‘These are arranged with 
the necessary seams hidden by the 
material, cut on the cross and stretched 
over the lining, and by side pieces 
cleverly arranged. The waist is usually 
ong, but round, only slightly pointed 
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The full bodice has a cape of foulard 
outlined with narrow satin ruches; broad 
band of black satin round the waist. 
A flowered foulard is made with the new 
double box pleat in front. The bodice 
is draped across the bust over a tight- 
fitting under bodice of plain colored silk 
collar of guipure, with points setting 
downwards; belt of guipure round the 
waist, the points setting upwards. 
Bodices in the coat and jacket style are 
trimmed with large flat buttons. Vests 
and waist-coats are liked with all kinds 
of pearl buttons, dyed or ‘‘ smoked.” 





OUTING COSTUMES. 

As the summer advances the ques- 
tion of suitable attire for out door 
amusements which extend into the 
early autumn, invariably makes itself 
felt. This is fully explained by the 
ever increasing passion for lawn tennis, 
croquet and such games as are played 
on the open lawn, or in some cool 
and shady nook, during which the 
players get much heated, and are then 
exposed to the danger of taking cold 
by resting on the damp grass and 


“rule dresses 
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shady seats. Light and yet warm 
clothing is therefore almost indispensa- 
ble for lawn tennis and croquet players, 
so we give a few pretty models fulfill- 
ing the necessary requirements. Asa 
for croquet differ but 
slightly from town garments, the only 
conditions are they should be rather 
shorter and some bright color capable 
of showing off well amidst garden 
surroundings. 

Brilliant pinks, rose, violet and prim- 
rose yellows make up well for dresses 
of this class, and may be daintily trim- 
med with any of the fancy cream, 
white ecru or coffee colored braids, 
embroideries or laces which are so 
fashionable. 

An ideal tennis costume is made of 
heliotrope wool, shot silk, and braid, 
thus: The skirt is closely fitted about 
the hips and fashionably wide at the 
foot. Five rows of coffee colored 
braid is used as decoration and on the 
left side the skirt is slightly raised by 
a deep box-pleat and displays a petti- 
coat of coffee tinted silk shot with 
gold. 

A full blouse having a crush collar 
and belt, and immense sleeves are 
made of the shot silk. 

Another model costume is made of 
cream tinted flannel and a brilliant 
bit of color is introduced by the use of 
a wide sash of poppy red silk, and 
flounces embroidered in silk to match. 
A fancy straw hat trimmed with a 
wreath of poppies completes this cos- 
tume. 

Excellent styles for cambric, muslin, 
silk or wool gowns are shown in Fig. 1 
and Fig. 2. The latter is especially 
pretty when developed in dotted swiss 
muslin and trimmed with lace. 

The pretty waist pictured as Fig. 3, 
is made of sheer white cambric and is 
richly striped by applying rows of in- 
sertion embroidered in pale butter col- 
ored threads. 

The same model can be developed 
with less expense by using striped silk 
or lawns. 

A pretty model for a summer gown 
is shown at Fig. 5, and is made of 
pearl colored crepon trimmed with 


























ecru lace, and rosettes of heliotrope 
tinted velvet ribbon. 

The dainty pelerine collar with rib- 
bon ends illustrated at Fig. 7, is tasteful- 
ly made of cream tinted Guipure lace 
and satin ribbon of the same tint. 

A tea-gown made of fine zephyr, 
swiss or challie is a delight to a tired 
woman on a hot August day, and the 
model at Fig. 6 is so simple that it 
can easily be copied by any clever wo- 
man. 

For a young girl the stylish costume 
shown in Fig. 4, is most desirable. 

Those who favor a combination of 
materials, will find at Fig. 8, a charm- 
ing model, and the wee girl’s gown, 
Fig. 9, is a quaint style made up of 
embroidered muslin with ribbon decor- 
ation. 

A gown at the present time seems 
incomplete without a finishing touch of 
lace in some form or another, vandykes 
of lace being the most correct. Deep 
lace collars are arranged to fall in points 
from the neck, or the collar forms 
points to outline a yoke in a square 
shape. Points of lace also adorn our 
shoulders, the hems of our skirts, and 
cuffs to our sleeves. Besides lace, tulle 
is returning to its old popularity. A 
width of tulle is carried round the neck 
and tied in a large bow, with the ends 
cut the same length as the bow to set 
out on either side of the chin. 

The wide Anne of Austria collar in 
Colbert point obtains largely, some of 
them extremely handsome although 
only imitations of this rare lace; the 
edge deeply vandyked falls over the 
bust and shoulders. When adapted to 
a dress for out-of-door wear they take 
the place of the pelerine. 

Toilettes without a touch of color, 
their blackness intensified by the addi- 
tion of a collarette or voluminous cra- 
vat of white tulle, are worn out of 
mourning. The great majority of the 
new collarettes are black, only instead 
of being made of watered silk as hith- 
erto, they are now composed almost 
entirely of lace, or net embroidered 
with jet. Those in accordion-pleated 


lace are revivals of an old style once 
more in favor. 


If watered silk is added 
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it is mostly white, and veiled with lace 
or with beaded net. The jet used for 
ornamenting net is generally in the 
shape of spangles, and gilt and burn- 
ished steel spangles are frequently sub- 
stituted for, or mixed with the jet. 
The bow of ribbon, either of satin or 
watered silk, is maintained, and con- 
tinues to be a distinguished feature of 
the fashionable capes. 

A dainty hat of leghorn is shown at 
No. 1, onthe full page of illustrations. 





Crushed pink velvet roses are used ef- 
fectively under the softly rolled brim, 
and pink plumes droop gracefully over 
the back and side of the hat. 

Cream lace and straw, ribbon ro- 
settes and aigrettes are associated: in 
the make up of No. 2, while No. 3 is 
tastefully fashioned of navy blue straw, 
paste buckles, fancy gauze and haw- 
thorn sprays. 

Some of the newest designs in fine 
jewelry are illustrated at No. 4, 5, 9, 
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10 and 13. No. 15 shows a neat de- 
sign of a fine cut steel buckle. 

Boating has become such a popular 
pastime that No. 6 will prove most wel- 
come to those in search of a new style 
in this line of costume. No. 8 will as- 
sist those who desire a stylish tennis 
costume. 

The modest sleeve given at No. 12 
and 14 will develop nicely in any light 
weight summer fabric. 

No. 7 illustrates a becoming mode 
of dressing the hair, and the stylish 
bonnet suitable for a young matron, 
is composed of fancy ribbon, flowers 
and straw. 

The pretty pattern of drawn-work 
given at No. 11 can easily be copied 
by any one accustomed to doing this 
class of needlework. 

ARTISTIC FANCY WORK. 

The newest lamp shades have a frill 
of paintedlace. The ground is yellow, 
the details colored according to their 
character—blue or red for floral mo- 
tives, and green for leaves and stems. 

Two wooden tobacco pipes, tied to- 
gether crosswise with colored ribbon, 
have the bowls stuffed to do duty as 
pincushions. 

A School of Art Needlework is intro- 
ducing colored embroideries, carried 
out with fine wool on cream and tinted 
canvas in the Danish Norwegian style. 
These are easy of execution, and are 
sold traced out with threads of the 
same colors as those intended for the 
work. The edges are finished with 
plaited tassels and knotted fringes 
made of the wools used in the embroid- 
ery. 

Egg cosies are now made in the 
form of a water lily turned upside down, 
the stalk forming the handle. The 
petals of the flower are of white or yel- 
low satin, the outside leaves of green. 

Some of the newest book covers are 
made of tinted linen painted with gold 
and colors. 

Sachets composed of moire often 
have the wavy lines of the watering 
traced out in tiny spangles or beads. 

The newest tea cosies resemble basket 
full of tulips, daisies, narcissus, and 
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other flowers, and are made of soft silk 
in artistic colors. The lower part, the 
basket, fits over the teapot, and the 
handle passes over the top. 

Handsome tea cloths are now com- 
posed of bright gold-colored linen. 
Round the edges runs a border resemb- 
ling black lace, and worked with black 
silk. 

Striped brocade is one of the new 
materials used for covering blotters. 
Down some of the stripes runs a pat- 
tern of floral sprays, which is worked 
over with silk. The divisions between 
the stripes are followed with lines of 
chenille, bordered on each side with 


feather, coral, and _herring-bone 
stitch. 
The new colored - embroideries, 


worked by machine on white cambric, 
are popular for trimming tea cloths, 
which are made of white linen, and em- 
broidered to match the frills. 

A novelty in photograph screens is 
made of three sheets of glass, bound 
and connected with straps of ribbon, 
and decorated with bows. 

Pretty candle shades are made of 
vegetable parchment painted with oil 
colors, and brightened with gold paint. 

Gathered frills for trimming linen 
articles are frequently pinked at the 
edges, and gathered about three-quar- 
ters of an inch from the margin, as 
well as along the upper edge. 

A pretty cushion can be made of 
pale blue canvas worked witha geo- 
metric pattern in shades of the blue 
wool. Loops of blue and white wool 
should be carried round the edge, and 
the cushion hung up cornerwise to the 
chair with long loops of woollen cord. 

A design for button-hole embroidery 
over cord suitable for tray cloth is 
given at Fig. 10, and shows how the 
pattern shapes edged with cord, stand 
out in high relief from the plain foun- 
dation to make it appear as if the point- 
ed scallops which are buttonholed out, 
belong to a second cloth lying under- 
neath, the effect being imitated still 
more by taking two different colors 
for the execution, red silk being used 
for buttonhole stitches worked wide 
apart, blue silk for the close flat ones 
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FIG. 10. 


finishing off the pointed scallop, as also 
the filling stitches and the edge round 
them, this being worked in close stem- 
stitch, while the filling stitches made 
in reversed rows are worked over five 
stuff threads, leaving five between; be- 
tween the single rows lie three or four 
threads. A straight row of cord edges 
the border in the inside. 

Another design with embroidered 
border and crocheted picot edges, suit- 
able for a tray cloth is illustrated at 
Fig. 11. 

The cloth is of fine grey linen with 
rows of drawn-work, and trimmed with 
narrow picot edging of brown silk. 
The embroidery is begun one-half inch 
from the hem. 

Rosettes of green leaf-stitches, lines 
of red stem-stitch and single stitches 
the same color, with centre of thick 
round worked in brown. Small shapes 


between each with red centre and three 
brown 


leaf-stitches worked upwards 
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and downwards. Double stem-stitch 
line in red and brown, forms each 
straight edge of finishing border, from 
which the single brown stitches start; 
the curves worked to these being light 
brown, the knot stitches above them 
red Ingrain silk or fine embroidery cot- 
ton used for embroidery. Edging 
crocheted of 2 Single in the edge, 1 
Picot of 5 Chainand 1S. back into the 
first Chain. 

Ladies can now embroider curtains 
if they will, and very charming their 
rooms will look if they do not grudge 
the time which must be spent over the 
decoration of such large articles as 
these. The curtains suffice for spring 
and autumn use without heavy ones in 
small rooms. It also makes a great 
change in the appearance of an interior 
to dispense with heavy curtains during 
the warmer months of the year; in large 
reception rooms it cannot be done, as 
it would leave the windows looking so 
bare. Ido not like the plan myself, 
if cheap Madras or thin lace curtains 
are used; but with handsome Madras 
curtains which are frilled all around a 
window looks well furnished, especially 
if there are ferns and palms about and 
creepers peeping in from the outside 
wall. 

The embroidered curtains I speak of 
are quite handsome enough to use alone 
in summer, and are yet light looking 
for use under the heavy ones in winter. 
The ground is of rather coarse cream 
canvas, not the Leviathan, but one of 
medium sized holes. It is aclear make 
of canvas; there is such a variety in 
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these now that it is necessary to de- 
scribe the make exactly. Crewels are 
used for working the patterns, and 
many colors are introduced. The de- 
signs are all carried out in tapestry 
stitch. Powderings of stars, or pat- 
terns founded on star forms, look well 
on the curtains, and they are easy to 
do. In all the examples I have seen, 
the curtains have a dado; but though 
this gives a handsome appearance, it is 
not necessary, and makes the work 
much more tedious for amateurs. Some- 
times patterned stripes of various col- 
ors serve for decoration above the 
dado. The color harmony must, of 
course, depend on the room; but for 
my part, I prefer the soft indescriba- 
ble green, pale pinky terra cottas, and 
primrose shade, to the Eastern color- 
ing of reds, blues, and yellows. Bright- 
looking cushions for enlivening color 
schemes, which have toned down under 
the influence of atmosphere and the 
fingers of time, into too sombre har- 
monies, can be made in this work. If 
quiet colors are used, they will not 
quarrel with those of chair coverings 
which have seen good service, and 
there is no sheen of silk to make the 
old material look more shabby. 

A pretty knick-knack which can be 
made at home is the satin-covered punt, 
which is used for holding bonbons or 
French plums on the table at dessert. 
A useful sized punt is twelve inches 
long. It can be shaped in cardboard 
or cut in thin wood. It is covered in- 
side and out with gold-colored satin, 
and edged with gold and white cord. 
On either side are painted branches of 
apple blossom or white may, and the 
bow and stern give the artist some 
scope for decoration. The freight of 
this punt should be pink colored al- 
monds, etc., and they should be piled 
highinthe centre. Small ships treated 
in the same way are extremely pretty, 
but more difficult for amateurs to manu- 
facture. The best plan is to cover a 
toy boat, first making the deck to lift 
on and off. A heliotrope satin yacht, 
daintily decorated with wild roses, 


should have white satin sails and golden 
rigging, for the great point is to make 
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them smart and attractive- The sides 
and the deck are painted to correspond. 
In some cases the sails, too, have 
painted sprays of flowers on them, but 
these I do not admire; they give an 
effect of weight. The French plum 
box can be slipped inside the hull just 
as it isif the ship is a good size; _other- 
wise, the plums must be taken out of 
their box and laid in the hull on lace- 
edged paper. Yachts and punts are 
generally self-colored, with decorations 
of one kind of flower only; but there is 
no reason why this should be so, for a 
dark blue boat might have the orange 
or lemon tinted sails, such as Clara 
Montalba loves to depict in her Vene- 
tian sketches. 


HOW TO BE ATTRACTIVE. 

It has been said, in almost eyery 
language under the sun, that it is as 
easy to be pretty as it is to be pleasant- 
mannered, and I believe it. I have 
known more than one plain-featured 
woman who have been thought pretty 


merely because they ‘‘willed” to be 


thought pretty. Such women are 
called in French ‘‘Jolis laiderons.” 
They knew howto dress, and they 


knew how to please, Because they 
were plain, they did not neglect their 
person, they did not look shy when 
they met strangers, as if ashamed of 
themselves. No, they met them with 
smiles and kindling eyes, and it is al- 
most impossible for a woman to look 
plain when she smiles. Some women, 
indeed owe all their beauty to their 
smiles. 

If every woman, therefore, cannot 
be beautiful in form and feature, every 
woman can be attractive by her pleas- 
ant ways and manners. Pleasant 
woman, also, have an advantage over 
merely pretty women; they need not 
fear age, they are always attractive, 

Dress is also a great beautifier. I 
mean befitting dress. For instance, 
even a young and pretty woman, if 
going through a period of sorrow and 
suffering, would scarcely wear a jaunty 
picture-hat on her head, It would be 
an unbecoming contrast to the sorrow- 
ful eyes beneath it, and the pale cheek 
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and the quivering lip. Asimple toque 
and veil, on the other hand, by betray- 
ing the inner grief, would lend the 
charm of sympathy to the pale and 
sorrowful face. 

Then, again, supposing a lady be un- 
duly stout, she will not wear white or 


se 
Dark red 


aa 
Light red. 
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Dark blue. 
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Light blue. 





white. 
FIG. 12. 


thin transparent materials, which 
would only serve to increase her pro- 
portions; nor will she wear thick ma- 
terials, which also increase the size of 
the figure. She need not ‘‘ vow’ 
herself to black; but if she wish to look 
well, she will always choose a thin, 
plain cloth for her ordinary walking 
attire: and plain, thin, but not flimsy, 
materials for home and evening wear. 

Personal appearance, whether in 
dress or manner, is the passport of our 
life, and it is within the power of all 
to make this pleasing or not, whatever 
our age, features, or figure may be. 

There is one thing that we poor 
mortals dread more than all, and that 
is white hair. And yet, even white 
hair is beautiful on some women, 
thoughthey may notthinkso. Chemis- 
try now, fortunately, comes tothe help 
of those not strong-minded enough to 
carry boldly their burden of years upon 
their head. 
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I have known, however, and know 
several ladies with grey hair, who are 
sweetly pretty, prettier far than if they 
dyed their hair of black or golden hue. 

A man’s, or woman’s, natural life 
should be six times our growing period, 
as is the case with all animals. Our 
conditions, and struggles of life, how- 
ever, have reduced this period, and it 
is very rarely now that man dies of old 
age, as he was originally intended to 
do. Even seventy is considered old 
(as the Psalmist tells us), although in 
his natural state man reaches middle 
age only at sixty. Oh! how happier we 
could be, and how older we could live, 
if we could persuade ourselves that we 
are but atoms in creation and that our 
hopes and fears, pains and pleasures, 
are but minutes on the hand of time. 
Creation is great, but, oh, how short 
is the life of man, even though he live 
five score years. 

‘*A little life,” asa great author 
says; ‘‘a little home, a little love, a 
little hate, a little beauty, a little kind- 
ness, a little field of labor, that is life,” 
and then comes—‘‘a little grave to 
bury all.”” Man was not born to build 
a tower of Babel, as Bible history 
teaches us. 

But this is a digression, let me re- 
turn to my mouton—Beauty, that is, 
its preservation so long as we can by 
fair and honest means. 
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FIG. 13. 


By degrees, we are returning to 
ancient methods—viz., gymnastic ex- 
ercises for the preservation of the 
figure—and to steam, for the preserva- 
tion of a pure complexion. Pimples, 
acme, and most eruptions of the skin 
are now being cured by steam or boil- 
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ing water, which is but a return to the 
steaming process of the ancients in their 
baths. Doctors burn out the disease 
now. Even wrinkles are being success- 
fully treated now bysteam. If nothing 
better can be obtained, the face is held 
over a basin filled with boiling water, 
as long as it is steaming. This acts 
the same as perspiration, than which 
nothing is better for the skin, unpleas- 
ant though it may feel. 

A pinch of soda to an ordinary bath 
is very pleasant and softening to the 
skin. The celebrated beauty baths of 
Schlangenbad contain soda, and to 
this they owe their reputation. As 
you see, you need not go so far to have 
a ‘* Beauty Bath.” 

Rain water is also a skin beautifier, 
and in the absence of rain water dis- 
tilled water should be used. 

‘‘ Everyone, however,” as the great 
Friedlander says, ‘‘is born with a skin 
peculiar to the constitution,” and this 
we cannot change by external means, 
whether in youth or age. Diet alone 
can help us in some cases. Pork, for 
instance, should never be éaten, es- 
pecially in hot weather, by those suf- 
fering from skineruptions. Dyspepsia 
and nervous prostration will also pro- 
duce eczema and other skin troubles. 
Salt meats, pickles, vinegar, pastry, 
and alcoholic drinks should also be 
avoided, as a rule, by all who desire to 
retain a pure complexion. 

Apropos, here is a hint for this time 
of the year. The smell of the elder 
tree is obnoxious to many insects, hence 


insect bites may be avoided by lotion- 
ing the face with elder-flower. 


VALANCE WITH GOBLIN EMBROIDERY. 


Model valance with points 17} in. 
high and about 94 wide; lower sloped 
part 6% in. long. Each block on pat- 
tern Fig. 12, answers to four stitches 
made over four threads in length and 
width. Ends of leaf and flower shapes 
to be worked after Fig. 13. ‘The points 
inside edge border and on loose middle 
petals of large flower, are graduated off 
in atasteful way. Foundation of wool- 
len java work thread for thread with 
tea-green Hamburgh wool; wool threads 
on the whole executed over four can- 
vas threads in the height, at the gradu- 
ated parts however executed sometimes 
over two, most often over one thread 
forwards and backwards, according to 
the direction of the points of the petals. 
At the lower sloping edge of the valance 
points the stitches go forwards or back- 
wards regularly by one stitch. A but- 
tonhole row to secure the stuff edge 
follows the last of the three rows of 
stitches after a space of 4 in, this being 
hidden later on by the head of the 
fringe, crocheted of two rows of single 
on a foundation the required length, 
with brown tapestry wool and left side 
turned upwards. ‘Tassels 44 in. long 
requiring fourteen double threads in 
one of the colors of the embroidery, so 
that copper-red, dark green, dark yel- 
low, brown and dull green come altern- 
ately. 
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Any article that has outlived 28 years 
of competition and imitation, and sells 
more and more each year, must have 


merit. Dobbins’ Electric Soap, first 
made in 1865, is just that article. Ask 
your grocer for it. He has it, or will 
getit. 


To Crus Ratsers. — Please note 
that we are prepared to furnish you 
with any article you may want and take 
our pay in subscriptions to the maga- 
zine. If you have in mind any parti- 
cular article you would like, write us 
and we will advise you how many sub- 
scriptions are necessary to obtain it. 
We are in a position to give you the 
lowest possible price. 


In the September issue we will offer 
some SPECIAL combinations with lead- 
ing publications for the year 1895, and 
at low rates. It will pay you to get 
our price for any reading matter you 
desire, before ordering. 


Walter Baker & Co., of Dorchester, 
Mass., the largest manufacturers of 
pure, high grade non-chemically treated 
Cocoas and Chocolates on this contin- 
ent, have just carried off the highest 
honors at the Midwinter Fair at San 
Francisco. ‘The printed rules govern- 
ing the Judges at the Fair, states that 
‘*One hundred points entitles the ex- 
hibit to a special award, or Diploma of 
Honor. ‘The scale, however, is placed 
so high, they say, ‘‘that it will be at- 
tained only in most exceptional cases.” 
All of Walter Baker & Co’s. goods re- 
ceived one hundred points, entitling 
them to the special award stated in 
the rules. 
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Hicuest Awarp.—Medal and three 
diplomas have been given to the New 
York Condensed Milk Company for 
the superiority of its Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk, Borden’s Ex- 
tract of Coffee and Unsweetened Con- 
densed Milk, exhibited at the World’s 
Columbia Exposition. 


Dress PaATTERNS.—Our subscribers 
will oblige us by carefully reading the 
directions for obtaining our free dress 
patterns, on page 6of this issue of this 
magazine. Please note that the cou- 
pons and orders are to be sent to the 
DomtTsTic PUBLISHING Co., 104-106 
Fourth avenue, New York City and 
Nor tous. Orders for patterns sent to 
us have to be forwarded to New York 
for filling, thus causing us great annoy- 
ance and the subscriber considerable 
delay. 


New Fearures.—With the Septem- 
ber issue of the magazine several new 
features will be introduced which we 
trust will meet with the approval of our 
readers. In response to repeated re- 
quests from many of our subscribers, 
more space will be devoted to matters 
peculiarly interesting to women; we 
shall, however, continue to devote the 
usual space to stories and miscellaneous 
matter endeavoring to make this better 
than ever before, during the coming 
year. Every effort will be made to 


keep ARTHUR’s HoME MaAGazINE at 
the head of its class; it is to-day the 
only magazine published devoted to the 
interests of women and we trust each 
of our subscribers will help bring it to 
the knowledge of others the coming 
: 638 


year. 
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WHY AUCUST IS 
; so debilitating in its effect 
" upon the system is not so much the 

heat as the humidity of the atmos- 
phere. The life-sustaining gases seem to be diluted, and 
hence that languid, “all gone,’ exhausted feeling, so 
characteristic of this month. To vitalize the blood, 
sharpen the appetite, correct the liver and kidneys, expel 
scrofulous humors, and tone up the nerves, no other 
preparation equals Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It goes right 
to the spot, and is just the kind you need. Taken 
during your vacation, at the seaside or in the country, 
it will prevent malaria, and cause a more speedy res- 
toration to sound and vigorous health. 


Ayer’s o., Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
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20 AYER’S are better known and more generally used oj 
29 than any other cathartic. Sugar-coated, 9 
2 Cathartic Pills purely vegetable, and free from mercury or a 
80 «any other injurious drug, this is the ideal family medicine. Prompt o§ 
Po and energetic in their action, the use of these Pills is attended with $i 
20 only the best results. Their effect is to strengthen and regulate the 93 
io organie functions, being especially beneficial in the various derange- $: 
80 ments of the stomach, liver, and bowels. Oo: 
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FOR INFORMATION. 


Over the ribbon counter of a big store 
hung one festoon bright enough in color 
to attract the roving eye of one of New 
York’s luxurious matrons, The morning 
was sultry, and the busy clerks were too 
tired and cross to leisurely answer ques- 
tions with their usual suavity, but the 
matron was interested and not to be put 
off by snappy replies. 

After a prolonged gaze at the bright 
hued ribbdn she drawled in a most pro- 
vokingly unhurried way: 

‘*Name of that ?” 

‘*Name? Mean name ofthe color?” 

“Te. 

“<PRiox.” 

Another prolonged gaze, during which 
the energetic young woman behind the 
counter waited upon one or two more de- 
cided customers, deftly measuring off 
yards of ribbon, Then came again the 
provoking drawl: 

‘¢ Think that is wide enough for a collar 
and belt ?” 

‘*Crush collar and belt ?”’ 

‘*Yes, crush collar.” . 

‘* That is about the width.” 

A long pause devoted to contemplation, 

‘* Three quarters enough ?” 

‘* Yes, if you havea rosette.” 

‘*More for ends ?” 

‘* Takes a yard if you have ends.’ 

Period of silent cogitation. 

‘* What's the price?” 

The black-eyed clerk, who was not di- 
vinely tall, strained her arm in a vain ef- 
fort to catch the roll which hung just be- 
yond her reach, and a friendly voice from 
the next counter cried, ‘* Forty-five cents. 

‘* Forty-five cents, madam,’’ repeated 
the saleswoman in atone calculated to 
suppress further inquiry. 

Madam was unconscious of offense and 
took more time for consideratior. 

‘*Think a narrower width would do?” 

An expressive shrug, followed by ‘‘Yes, 
if you like them narrower,” 

‘* Well, give me a yard of that.” 

** Sold at the centre of the counter, far- 
ther down, madam. Nothing but narrow 
fancy ribbons sold here.” 


’ 








This was too good a chance to be lost 
by the shopper. She cheerfully walked 
the other way in search of more informa- 
tion. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 

‘* Will you be my wife ?”’ 

That was the conundrum he had asked 
her. 

It is aconundrum which has been asked 
many times, and many men have had to 
give it up. , 

‘«T must have time to reply,” she said. 

‘* How much time will you require ?” 

‘* Really Idon’tknow. There are seven 
ahead of you not yet disposed of, but I 
hope to clean up all my unfinished business 
before the summer hotels open. Suppose 
you come around about the middle of 
June.” 

‘«’Sdeath,” he hissed between his set of 
teeth, ‘‘that is what comes of a girl being 
worth a million in her own right,” and the 
girl looked carelessly at a card the butler 
presented on a silver salver and told him 
to show the gentleman up, 


STRONG DRAWING CARD. 


Bookkeeper (telephone company)—Cus- 
tomers are ordering their telephones out 
all over the city. They say they don’t 
pay. 

Superintendent—Humph! Something 
must be done. Write an item for the 
newspapers saying that by attaching tele- 
phone wires to the water pipes it is possi- 
ble to hear what is being said in the next 
house. 


If not above being taught by a man, take 
this good advice. Try Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap next Monday. It won’t cost much 
and you will then know for yourself just 
how good it is. Be sure to get no imita- 
tion. There are lots of them 


BARRED OUT. 

Isn’t there some place in your company 
that you could give me ? 

Manager—No, I’m sure not. 

But my voice is good and strong, you 
admit. 

Manager—True, but every word you sing 
can be understood. 
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From a Painting by C. 





